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In the Months Ahead........ 


BUILDING BETTER COMMUNITIES: A Series 


A sustained inquiry into this subject is scheduled for Fall and 
Winter numbers, with particular emphasis on American housing and 
planning. The series starts in August with articles on two new 


projects: 


PLANNING THE WORLD'S SKYSCRAPER 


By Hugh R. Pomeroy 


A challenge to New York City — by the director, Westchester 
County Department of Planning—to redevelop blighted areas border- — 
ing on the UN capitol with imagination and foresight worthy of New 
York and one of the world’s most dramatic projects. . 


ENGLAND'S NEW CITIES 
By G. Holmes Perkins 


An American consultant explains the ambitious hone already 
crystallized into legislation and now actually being started to replan 
Britain’s obsolete cities and create new ones fit for twentieth century 
_ living. 


-INDIA—GOING Ts powN WAY 
By Albert Mayer 


From the point at which he leaves off in the sane? you are now | 
reading, Mr. Mayer continues his first hand observations and astute 
\ 3 opinions of the world’s newest—and most exciting adventure in self- | 
government. . 4 


OUR MIDDLE AGED ECONOMY ae 
By David Cushman Coyle , Ane 


A distinguished engineer-writer, as ANTE % last month, ibe at 
farms, factories, trade, servic ind white collar occupation Sl ; 
OL population and employment. Which way are we he 
id charts aluminate : 


caries Ne we do about it? Gr an 


HARPER BOOKS 
On Timely Ti opics 


THE AMERICAN 
FARMER 


His Problems and His Prospects 


By LEE FRYER, Foreword by JAMES G. 
PATTON, President, National Farmers’ 


Union. 


A powerful and provocative study of the plight of 
the American farmer. Tracing the forces which have 
undermined the independent farmer's position dur- 
ing the past two decades, the author shows why our 
agricultural wealth is rapidly concentrating in the 
hands of a few great farm corporations, and offers 
a long-range charter for the reconstruction of Ameri- 
can rural life. “. . . speaks the living message of the 
American rural people.’ —James G. Patton. $3.00 


HANDBOOK FOR 
DISCUSSION LEADERS 


By J. JEFFERY AUER, Assistant Professor 

of Public Speaking, Oberlin College, and 

HENRY LEE EWBANK, Professor of 
Speech, University of Wisconsin 


This book can help develop the values of common 
counsel. It is a complete, simple, detailed manual 
setting forth a step-by-step procedure for planning, 
organizing and conducting private and public discus- 
sions. Leaders in community, labor, farm, business 
and other similar organizations will find it an in- 
valuable guide to provocative and fruitful discus- 
sions. $1.75 


“GUIDE TO 
CAREER SUCCESS 


By ESTHER EBERSTADT BROOKE 


Here an experienced employment counsellor distils 
the advice and techniques with which she has guided 
thousands of men and women to career success. Present- 
ing self-appraisal charts, specific job descriptions, 
right methods of applying for positions and handling 
interviews, and helpful counsel to promote success in 


’a position, she supplies effective, scientific guidance 
’ toward successful employment. 


-$3.00 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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THE LIGHT 
THAT FLICKERS 


A View of College Education which Con- 
trasts Promise and Performance and 
Suggests Improvements 


By DEXTER MERRIAM KEEZER 
Formerly President, Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon 


This book is a sparkling distillation of one man’s 
expetiences as a college president. Probing specific 
academic and administrative problems, the author 
contributes an amusing but astute overview of college 
education and an incisive, constructive analysis of its 
present weaknesses. “It reveals the going life of a 
college administration more effectively than anything 
else I have read.”—Alexander, Meiklejohn, Formerly 
President, Amherst College. $2.50 


THE STRANGE STORY 
OF THE QUANTUM 


By BANESH HOFFMANN, Department of 
Mathematics, Queens College, New York 


This book promises to become the definitive account 
for the general reader of the growth of the ideas 
underlying present atomic knowledge. By a novel 
use of familiar analogies and by a dramatizing of the 
contributions of the key scientists linked with this 
development, it supplies genuine illumination into the 
new quantum concepts of the atom and the electron, 
matter and energy, causality. $3.00 


REFUGEES 
IN AMERICA 


Report of the Committee for the Study 
of Recent Immigration from Europe 


By MAURICE R. DAVIE, Chairman of 
Sociology Department, Yale University 


Here is a full and accurate appraisal of how recent 
newcomers to our land are adding to American wealth 
—culturally and economically. A complete record 
of their status, occupations, problems of adjustment. 
“.. . an indispensable book to any who wish to know 
the facts about the refugee problem, and to feel the 
responsibility which we Americans face.”—Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. $4.50 


At your bookstore or from 
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MELTING SCRAP LEAD fron diavacded alesis cable. It is smelted and refined at a Western Electric plant for reuse as cable sheathing. / 
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ike salvaging of worn-out equipment has 


That means better, quicker service for every-_ 


always been important in the telephone one. It also brings telephone service nearer 
business. It’s more important than ever 


right now. 


to those who may have been waiting for a 
long time. = 


For it isn’t just so ‘many pounds or tons of _ So salvaging is more than salvaging these days. 


lead and copper and zine and steel that It’s the voice of a friend. A hurry-call to the 
pe come out of it. It’s telephone service. 


et eee doctor. A visit with someone in a distant city. 
~ Every bit of recovered material helps to Somebody’s link with everything and ever ys 
‘ relieve shortages and enables us to build DLN everywhere. 

> more of the telephone equipment that is . 


so urgently needed. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Among Ourselves 


FouRTH OF JULY SENTIMENTS—ORATORICAL 
and editorial—have included on the whole 
a great deal of making the eagle scream, 
waving the bloody shirt and twisting the 
lion’s tail, along with the nobler inspira- 
tions. Caution is in order. 

Nevertheless, while patriotism is in sea- 
son, a thought for the times turns up in 
the Harvard speech of Secretary of State 
Marshall—not the national policy statement 
which appears, indeed, to havé scored as 
a constructive pronouncement, but the 
dedication of American hearts to a respon- 
sibility for the future of mankind. 

The Secretary's Fourth of July senti- 
ments, as of the Fifth of June, in the full- 
ness of their sober optimism, are herewith 
passed along as altogether worth rereading 
and pondering: 

“It is logical that the United States 
should do whatever it is able to do to 
assist in the return of normal economic 
health in the world, without which there 
can be no political stability and no assured 
peace. 

“Our policy is directed not against any 
country or doctrine, but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation and chaos. Its purpose 
should be the revival of a working economy 
in the world so as to permit the emergence 
of political and social conditions in which 
free institutions can exist. Such assistance, 
I am convinced, must not be on a piece- 
meal basis as various crises develop. Any 
assistance that this government may render 
in the future should provide a cure rather 
than a mere palliative... .. 

“An essential part of any successful ac- 
tion on the part of the United States is 
an understanding on the part of the 
people of America of the character of the 
problem and the remedies to be applied. 
Political passion and prejudice should 
have no part. With foresight, and a will- 
ingness on the part of our people to face 
up to the vast responsibility which history 
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has clearly placed upon our country, the 
difficulties I have outlined can and will 
be overcome.” 


A Colored School 


A flowering quince, white drift on plum, 

Pale peachblown pink, live oak new green, 

And in between 

A school—a daisy chain, a hum 

Of children’s voices coming from 

Its single room— 

Its springtime windows all abloom 

With bright pretentious paper flags— 

And rags, 
: Mary March 

Mountainville, N. Y. | 
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Tuts carToon By Hersiock 1n The Wash- 
ington Post deserves well over the 10,000 
word valuation of the Chinese proverb. 
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erblock in lhe Washington Post 
and, it looks like the best cartoon “OOPS!” 


on a social theme to crdéss the desk last 
month. Survey Graphic invites other car- 
toonists. to send contributions — sorry, 
gentlemen, but not on a per-word basis! 


“GERMANY’S CHILDREN ARE STARVING” Is 
the title Kaethe Kollwitz gave to the 
drawing reproduced this month on our 
cover. It is used by permission from a col- 
lection of the great German artist’s work 
published by H. Bittner and Company, 
New York, 1946. 


ALTHOUGH THE RECOMPENSE OF CONTROVERSY 
is too slight to justify the pleasure of it, 
Survey Graphic this time cannot forbear 
using an answer at hand in reply to re- 
ported harsh words from Representative 
John Bell Williams of Mississippi. 

A well-meaning friend, favorably im- 


_ pressed by our January issue on race 


(Continued on page 407) — 


- . . Behind the complicated tables of figures are the “eyes of hungry 
children, the anguish of their helpless parents,” says Beulah Amidon 
in “Hunger.” More eloquent than pages of statistics is the resigned 
patience with which this French grand’mére waits while the farmer- 
dealer doles out her family’s meager month’s ration of butter, 


Hunger 


Most of the earth’s population today can think of nothing beyond their 


desperate need for food—and their children’s. How can the hungry be fed? 


OVERSHADOWING ALL THE FEARS AND 

uncertainties of the postwar period is 
the fact that millions of men, women, 
and children are hungry—too hungry 
to work or to hope, dying of starva- 
tion or of the diseases that ravage the 
undernourished. This is why no prob- 
lem in the world today is so urgent 
as that of food. 

Grim statistics gathered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, the International 
Emergency Food Council (successor 
to the wartime Combined Food 
Board), the private relief agencies, all 
tell the same story—and it is a story 
that has meaning only if behind the 
figures of “critical shortages,” “diet 
deficiencies,” “low caloric consump- 
tion,” one sees human beings and 
their desperate need. 


“This Aching for Food” 


i § 
~ American households today feel the 
pressure of high prices, but thousands 
f them receive letters from friends 
r acquaintances overseas which give 
limpses of the real thing—what it is 
ke to be hungry. Here, for example, is 
part of a letter written by a young 
Viennese.” She is the wife of a science 
teacher, who was sentenced to death 
by the Nazis, and escaped “by a 
miracle.” She says: 


As my husband is working in the lab- 
oratory and with his books from morn- 
ing till night and sometimes during the 
night, he needs better food. It is hard 
for him to make progress in his work, 
because it is difficult to think clearly 
when he has never enough to eat, or the 


kind of food he should eat. 


~ 


e 


BEULAH AMIDON 


—By an associate editor of Sutvey 
Graphic, whose review of the most 
urgent problem of the day is based 
on reports from many American and 
international agencies, and on inter- 
views with key people at Lake Suc- 
cess and in Washington. 


You can scarcely imagine what this 
life is like. It seems stupid always to 
write and think and talk about food. 
But that is the subject that cannot be 
put aside. Even for a scholar, it becomes 
the important subject. It crowds every- 
thing and twists all other thoughts and 
feelings and all hopes and plans until 
they are not normal. Perhaps this is the 
hardest thing, to see people changed in 
all their nature and to see your own na- 
ture changed by this aching for food. 


The U. S. Children’s Bureau re- 
cently released an article by an Aus- 
trian pediatrician who came to this 
country on an UNRRA fellowship. 
Telling “What It Is Like to Starve,” 
Dr. Avelheid Wawerka wrote: 


Hunger is numbing. You are sitting 
at your desk with a patient, and sud- 
denly you find you cannot keep your at- 
tention on what the child’s mother is 
saying. You sit there until your strength 
creeps back and then you work _a little 
longer. Or you are standing up and 
suddenly you have to sit down. 

It is pitiful to see the old. .. . When 


they walk they stay near the wall and _ 


press their hands against it for support. 
They move like ghosts... .  _ 

The hunger is worse than the cold. 
You can “do something about the cold. 
You can find something else to put over 
the shoulders or wrap around the feet. 
Or you can go to bed and stay there. 
You can wait the cold out, for there is 
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a beginning and an end to cold, but 
there is no end to hunger... . 

You see the children grow thinner, 
day by day: .. . You gag when you eat 
your food, knowing that your children 
are hungry... . 


What has caused this worldwide 
food shortage? Where is it most 
acute? What is being done about it? 
What more must be done if hungry 
millions are to be saved from im- 
paired health or slow death? 


Why We Face a Food Crisis 


To many Americans it comes as 
something of a shock to realize that 
the war and the postwar dislocations 
have served only to intensify the 
world’s need for more food. Yet there 
never has been a time, in recorded 
history or in the long dim mists be- 
fore history began, when the human 
race as a whole had enough to eat. 
The world food survey, issued by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations shortly before 
the Copenhagen conference last year, 
showed that “about half the world’s 
population was seriously under. 
nourished in the years before the war, 
about one sixth was eating at a mar- 
ginal level, and somewhat less than a 
third was enjoying high-calorie diets.” 

The 40-page report included data 
from 70 countries, whose people make - 
up 90 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

The prewar consumption figures for 
the years 1935-38 revealed that aver- 
age calories per person per day ranged 
from 3,200 in New Zealand to 1,900 


in Korea. In general, the high-calorie | 


areas in those years included North 
America, Oceania, the USSR, much 
of Europe, three countries in Asia, 
part of the Middle East, and parts of 
Africa and South America. In the 
low-calorie areas were most of Asia, 
parts of the Middle East, all of Cen- 
tral America, and probably parts of 
South America and Africa not cov- 
ered by the survey. The report stated: 


It is evident that about half the 
world’s population was subsisting before 
the war at a level of food consumption 
which was not high enough to maintain 
normal health, allow for normal growth 
of children, or furnish enough energy 
for normal work. 


The effect of the World War was 
to intensify food shortages in the hun- 
gry lands, and to shift many areas in 
fighting zones into the “intermedi- 
ate” and “low-calorie” columns. And 
today “low-calorie” means 1,700, 1,500 
a day—even less. The devastation of 
war, the ruthless looting by the Ger- 
mans and their allies, the slaughter of 
livestock, the lack of farm machinery 
and fertilizers, have curtailed produc- 
tion in all the former war theaters. 
Added to this reduced capacity to 
produce are disruption of transporta- 
tion, lack of manpower, breakdown 
of public facilities, political and eco- 
nomic upheavals. 

Finally, there was a major error in 
the assumption by international au- 
thorities that the second world war 
was an approximate duplicate of the 
first, and the conclusion, in conse- 
quence, that- the course of events 
would follow the 1920-21 pattern. 

‘In May 1946, at the Special Meeting 

- on Urgent Food Problems, there was 
a moderate sense of optimism over 
the food phase of world recovery. D. 


A. FitzGerald, secretary general of the’ 


International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil, wrote in his report to the fourth 
meeting of the council in late May of 
this year, “The prevailing opinion [in 
the spring of 1946] was that most of 
our difficulties would be over when 
the 1946 crops were harvested and 
those left would certainly disappear 
with the 1947 harvest.” 

As Mr. FitzGerald proceeded to 
point out, World War II was literally 
a world war—its predecessor was not. 
The major “effect of the earlier war 
on the Far East was “to dam up food 
supplies which flowed onto the market 
as soon as shipping became available.” 


But this time much of the Far East 


was a war theater, while in Europe 
far more territory was involved, and 
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the destruction was greater. Because 
this vast difference was not clearly 
seen when hostilities ended, “we have 
not properly husbanded our available 
supplies. . . . We have not devoted 
sufficient energy and resources to re- 
habilitating food production because 
we assumed the recovery would be 
automatic and immediate as it was in 
1920 and 1921.” 

That, in brief, is why, two years 
after the end of hostilities, the world 
faces a food crisis which Mr. Fitz: 
Gerald summarized thus in May 
1947: 


An end-season deficit of well over a 
million tons in the quantity of cereals 
needed to maintain current rations and 
minimum working stocks; 

—export supplies of fats and oils only 
60 percent of prewar, and of rice less 
than 30 percent of prewar; 

—sugar production still more than 10 
percent off from prewar; 

—meat production down 8 to 10 per- 
cent for the world generally, and in 
Europe 40 percent; 

—smaller supplies of many other 
foods; 

—but 5 to 10 percent more people to 


be fed. 


What Mr. FitzGerald refers to as 
failure “to husband available sup- 
plies,” was more simply stated for me 
by Nathan Koenig, Department of 
Agriculture official. “‘What the 
world is up against is this,” he said. 
“If a hungry man sees food, he eats. 
The 1946 crop was eaten a lot faster 
than was justified by the world situa- 
tion.” Farmers and their families con- 
sumed what they raised, hoarded it 
against “hard times,” failed to respond 
to pleas or demands that they make 
their surplus available to hungry town 
dwellers. This was due in part, of 
course, to the extreme shortage of 
needed goods the farmer could buy 
if he sold his produce. “And except 
in drouth or flood, you don’t see an 
emaciated farm family—in any coun- 
try,” Mr. Koenig observed. 

But that, as he and many other 
experts are quick to state, is only part 
of the story, and the simplest, most 
obvious part. Larger factors are: 


—shortage of fertilizer, tools, and farm 


~ machinery; 


—lack of consumer goods which the 
producer can purchase if he sells what 
he and his family do not consume; 

—the devious operations of the black 


market. 


Still more significant are the large, 


- complex problems of credit, of inter- 


.. 
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mal output. Hence 
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national relations, and, paradoxically, 
of possible food surpluses. { 

The fertilizer shortage in Europe is 
part of a vicious circle: coal miner. 
are so weakened from undernourist 
ment that they cannot maintain 
there is. 
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Figures on this map, taken from American and British sources, represent estimated average daily caloric con- 
- sumption, for town dwellers, of rationed and unrationed foods together, They are to be compared with the 
required minimum—2,250—set by nutritionists; also with the present American average daily per capita con- 
sumption (including waste) of 3,800. Reliable figures are lacking for Albania, Rumania, the USSR, and Yugo- 
slavia, Reports indicate that Rumania is at a starvation level, the others in the 2,000-2,400 category. 


enough coal for the fertilizer plants* 


or steel mills (of which some fer- 
tilizers are by-products). As a result, 
food production is below normal, and 
the miner’s ration is further cut. 

In his testimony on the Administra- 
ion’s $350,000,000 relief bill, when it 
was pending in Congress in late 
April, Herbert Hoover charged that 
‘we, including our Allies, have been 
is busy as bees destroying the capacity 
co manufacture fertilizer.” German 
aitrogen and phosphoric acid plants, 
he stated, are being razed - because 
they could be converted to munitions 
manufacture. 

Today, the world’s total nitrogen 
production of 2,600,000 tons is 1,000,- 
000 tons short of the world demand. 


JULY 1947 


And without fertilizers, the over- 
worked soil of Europe and the Orient 
yields a meager harvest of substandard 
grain and fruit. 


Some Complicating Factors 


The complexity of the food _situa- 
tion, the impossibility of dealing with 
it apart from fertilizer, manpower, 
transportation, and other needs, was 
shown me in a test tube sample, so 
to speak, by an American Red Cross 
worker recently returned from 
Czechoslovakia. He said: “We were 
trying to do something for a little 
rural community. They’d had a poor 
crop and were scraping the bottom of 
the bin. The reason they had a poor 
crop was because they lacked both 


seed and fertilizers.”’ He went on: 


For years, the men had gone into 
the forests every winter to chop trees. 
This was the way they earned the cash 
to buy fertilizers and seed for their 


-farms. But because they had no shoes, 


they could not go into the woods in the 
winter of 1945-46. Therefore they had 
no money for seed and fertilizer, and 
so they and their children were starving. 

And what will become of them? Still 
no shoes—still no wood chopping—still 
no fertilizer and seed. So they aren’t 
going to harvest any more this summer 


than they did last. 


What is the outlook for the world’s 


food supply? 
In Europe and Great Britain, the 
severe winter of 194647 and the 
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spring floods probably mean lower 
production this year than last. How 
seriously the crops were damaged, 
how much of the harvest can be col- 
lected, how equitably it can be dis- 
tributed, remain to be seen. It seems 
clear, however, that there will be no 
more food from these areas than there 
was last year; there may not be as 
much. 

Meanwhile, soaring black market 
prices undermine the effectiveness of 
government attempts to control and 
ration available supplies. In many 
European cities food above starvation 
levels is available only at prices that 
no one but travelers can pay. These 
for example, were prices prevailing 
in Vienna in early June according to 
a returned Red Cross worker: 


—butter, legal price $.37 per kilo— 
black market, $30; 

—sugar, legal price $30 per kilo— 
black market, $30; 

—pork, legal price $30 per kilo— 
black market, $37. 


And it was only on the black mar- 
ket that these items, and many more 
at comparable prices, were available 
at all. 


Cereals—East and West 


In the Far East, political unrest is 
hindering food production. Indo- 
China, Burma, Korea, the East Indies 
are virtually marking time, awaiting 
fundamental political decisions. 

In China, some regions suffer 
famine, as they have for centuries; 
in others (notably Manchuria) a 
mounting food surplus is rumored. 
Inadequate transportation, disrupted 
by years of international and civil war, 
prevents the distribution of available 
food. UNRRA was able to land food 
stocks at Chinese ports, but moving 
supplies inland was another matter. 

Because of the shortage of rice, the 
Orient is levying on the rest of the 
world for wholly unprecedented grain 
shipments. The lack of 6,000,000 tons 
of rice formerly produced there can 
only partly be made up by grains 
grown chiefly in this country, Canada, 
and Argentina. Australia, after three 
successive crop failures, can -do little. 

Further, "© 
countries are trying to replace the 
food values of 2,000,000 tons of fat 
and sugar with cereals. To get the 
same caloric value, this calls for 4,000,- 
000 tons of cereals. It also means, of 
course, an unbalanced diet and a de- 
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Mriental and European | 


crease in health and energy for the 
people who eat it. 

World cereal production last year, 
except rice, was almost at prewar 
levels. But because of these abnormal 
needs, the demand was 12,000,000 tons 
in excess of production, according to 
the figures of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council. The demand 


‘on. the 1947 harvest will be above, 


rather than below, the 1946 figure. 

The four chief food exporting coun- 
tries are the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and Argentina. The crop 
outlook in Australia is uncertain, 
and that continent’s stocks are danger- 
ously low. 

What Argentina can or will do 
toward easing food shortages else- 
where is complicated by political 
considerations. 

In Canada and the United States, 
the prospect is for a bumper wheat 
crop. The June 10 crop report of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
forecast a wheat harvest of 1,409,000,- 
000 bushels — 254,000,000 more than 
last year’s record crop, and almost 
double the prewar average. But the 
outlook for some other crops, par- 
ticularly corn and other livestock feed, 
is less encouraging. Last year both the 
USA and Argentina had peak corn 
crops. This season, because of ab- 
normally wet, cold weather in May, 
nearly 25 percent of the expected corn 
acreage of the USA was not sown 
by June 1, the last hopeful date for 
planting in most of the cornbelt: The 
same weather kept down the acreage 
of oats, and also of soybeans, a source 
of vegetable oil and of protein live- 
stock feed, 

Corn is classed as the nation’s most 
important crop, since it provides the 
bulk of feed for meat, milk, and poul- 
try products. A short corn crop would 
force reductions in the production of 
these foods. It would also divert: to 
livestock feeding cereals which other- 
wise. could be exported for human 
consumption. 


Charity Is Not Enough 


Both private agencies and govern- 
mental bodies are playing parts in the 
effort to alleviate hunger and forestall 
famine. 

Outstanding among the private 
agencies are the indefatigable Quakers 
and Unitarians, the Jewish organiza- 


tions ministering particularly to the 


displaced and homeless, the World 


Church Service, Inc., the War Relief 
_ Service of the National Catholic Wel- 
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‘fare Conference, the Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Europe, 
Inc., and the many national bodies, 
such as Greek Relief, United China 
Relief, and so on.. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of food parcels have reached 
hard-pressed families overseas through 
these channels of good will. 

But voluntary efforts, however de- 
voted, cannot feed the world’s hungry 
today. The resources of even the most 
widely supported private agencies are 
inadequate to the need. 

An illustration is the experience of 
the American Red Cross in the Mel- 
davian famine in March 1947. This 
Rumanian province had had a two- 
year drouth. It was also under Rus- 
sian pressure to reduce living stand- 
ards to those of the adjoining provy- 
ince of Bessarabia, which the USSR> 
had taken over. When the food 
shortage had reached famine propor- 
tions and Moldavians were literally 
dying of hunger, General Schuyler 
of the Allied Control Commission 
sent urgent appeals through the State 
Department for food. It was clear 
that there would be a gap of several 
weeks before the Rumanian govern- 
ment could make the necessary 
purchase of cereals. ; 

President Truman appealed to the 
ARC to “do something.” It responded 
by purchasing from the army a ship- 
load of ten-in-one rations then at 3ea_ 
and the ship was diverted to Con- 
stanta. Each parcel - contained food 
for five persons for two weeks. 3 

There were at that time 3,800, 
people in Moldavia who did not have 
enough to eat. The ARC fed 900,000. 
for two weeks, at a cost of $3,500,000. 
A Red Cross worker, recently back 

. from Europe, told me, “All we could — 
do was hold the line for a little while 
“until the governments could get 
something worked out.” ‘4 

But here is a dramatic indication 
of the task the world confronts. If 
it cost $3,500,000 to tide 900,000 people 
over a two weeks’ emergency, wh 
figure will measure the task of mai 
taining the 30,000,000 hungry childr 
of Europe until the shattered econom 
of that continent is functioning again 
—children who need not only food, 
but also clothes, shoes, medical care, 
schooling, if there is to be any future 
for them and their homelands? 

UNRRA wound up its merciful 
international service on June 30. Th 
American Red Cross is “getting ou 
of mass relief,” concentrating 

(Continued on page 411) 
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Food for China | 


PEARL S. BUCK 
(From the third of six film strips on China produced by Telefilm, New York, and presented by the East and West Association.) 


HEN I think about food in China, I have a 

sense of warm pleasure. Chinese food is 

good, Chinese cooking is a great art. Chinese people 

eat to live, but they also-eat to enjoy, and this is 

true from the simplest family meal to the rich man’s 
feast of thirty and forty dishes. 

But let us start at the beginning. Food comes, of 
_course, from the land. Because food is so highly ap- 
_ preciated in China the farmer has had a high posi- 

tion, traditionally, in Chinese society. The feeling 
of the farmer for his land is profound. No one sells 
land willingly. The family divides the farm through 
inheritance, but seldom except under necessity, by 
sale. Inheritance has divided the land into tiny 
~~ plots and farms in China look like gardens and are 
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tended as carefully, so great is love of the land. 

Generations of the same family upon the same 
land have developed good farm practices, consid- 
ering the lack of scientific knowledge. All waste, 
animal and human, has been returned to the land. 
Sometimes silt is used from rivers and canals, and 
the soil of China is fertile after thousands of years. 

Yet there is hunger in China, for too few have 
money for food, And when there are floods and | 
famines, there is no food even for those who can 
afford it. Every year, somewhere in the vastness of 
China, there are refugees from war or disaster. These 
refugees from hunger go usually to big cities and 
they build themselves shacks of reeds and mats. They 
beg or try to get a little work. 


I never see children hungry and homeless, being 
given doles of rice soup and millet and salted vege- 
tables, whether by rich Chinese or American » with- 
out being angry, They could be fed properly, were 
we willing to think of food in terms of world dis- 
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tribution—and not as charity. Refugee children 
scavenge food, in the refuse of the streets and along 
roadsides. Whatever happens, the Chinese child 
remains undaunted. The spirit that animated all of 
China during the war is inherent in China’s children. 
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The people are impoverished. Their rightful earn- 
ings are wrested from them by greedy landlords and 
exorbitant taxes. But perhaps the greatest single 
reason for famine is the lack of transportation. Grain 


Acme 


is often transported on the backs of men. Mean- 
time China’s farmers grow food, as they have done 
for thousands of years, for a population greater than 
any other on earth. 


Often divided, union labor is grimly united against the Act 


Tue Lasor Rerations Acr oF 1947 
is now law, after a six month con- 
gressional debate almost without 
parallel. 

As a result, organized labor faces 
a momentous crisis, probably one of 
the most important in its turbulent 
history. 

Never has labor had so much to 
gain by taking the right road, or to 
lose by taking the wrong. Whatever 
course it takes is fraught with dangers, 
for its task is threefold: (1) to win 
public opinion to its viewpoint that 
the law is one-sided, unworkable, and 
even unconstitutional; (2) to seek con- 
gressional amendment; (3) to press 
for favorable interpretation from th 
courts. Fe: 
_ The drama that attended enactment 


trace the course of public 
closed a chapter in in- 


th the House and 
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A. Fitch summarized the conflict in 


the Congress as exemplified in a sheaf 
of outstanding labor regulatory pro- 
posals. As the session advanced, it 
became more and more clear that 
the sentiment of Congress favored 
stringent measures. 

For a short time there was some 
hesitation in both houses on the ques- 
tion—should there be one bill or sev- 
eral? Representative Fred A. Hartley, 
Jr., New Jersey Republican, proponent 
of a drastic bill, led the fight for an 
omnibus measure. He won his point 
without much difficulty in the House. 
In the Senate, however, Senators 
Irving M. Ives of New York, and 
Wayne L. Morse of Oregon, both 
Republicans, opposed an all-inclusive 
measure. ; 

They each argued that an omni- 


bus bill. was likely to contain too 
much, that it was putting all the eggs 
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The Labor Act 
—What it Leaves 
of New Deal Gains 


omnibus bill when he scored severz 


as to particular provisions. — 7 


of the southern Democrats lini 
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Maneuver and struggle of six bitter months, 
unsurpassed in congressional history, now 
confront labor and industry, public and 
courts, with a host of unanswered questions, 
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LOUIS STARK 


in one basket and that if the variou 
proposals were split up into four bills 
President Truman would surely si 
some—and half a loaf would be bet 
than no bread at all. 


The Omnibus Ride 
But this view was countered 


Senator Robert A. Taft, Republica 
of Ohio, chairman of the Labor Co 
mittee. He said that if the Presid 
were offered four bills he could “pi 
and choose” and actually “dicta 
the sort of legislation a Republic 
dominated Congress would en: 
Senator Ives was won over to 


major victories in the Senate debate 


What part did the Democrats play 
in this process? There was su 
deep cleavage in their ranks- 


with the Republicans—that th 
away the opportunity of r 
labor debate an effective | 
the bill a bi-pa: 


5 Republicans in rolling up the 
juge majority. Only 84 Democrats 
ood up with 23 Republicans to be 
punted against it. 

f But this vote was put in the shade 
y the lower chamber’s overwhelming 
tction on the joint conference bill 
wter—which it passed on June 4 by 
20 to 79. Finally, for overriding the 
wresident’s veto, the vote was 331 
> 83. 

, At the outset, some Republicans 
granted a bill so “tough” as to compel 
_ veto by the President. Thus, the 
bor issue would have bulked. large 
1 the 1948 campaign. For a time, at 
east, the pressure of some business 
sroups was along this line, too. But 
ihe “moderates” won, taking the line 
hat it would be better to get what 
wey considered a “middle of the 
oad” measure than none at all. 


Pickwickian Moderation 


As it finally came from the House 
he Hartley bill was “moderate” in 
1 very Pickwickian sense. Actually, 
rom the labor relations viewpoint, 
t was an extreme measure, for it 
tbolished the National Labor Rela- 
ions Board, banned industrywide 
yargaining, permitted private em- 
nloyers to sue unions for triple dama- 
yes, made unions liable under anti- 
rust laws, and included an unen- 
orceable clause calling for summary 
expulsion from unions not only of 
Sommunist party members, but of 
yarty-line followers. The standard by 
which to detect fellow-travelers was 
1ot disclosed. 

Then came the several weeks of 
harp debate in the Senate. There it 
yecame clear that the extreme provi- 
ions of the House bill would prob- 
ibly mean defeat and they were 
hrown out or considerably modified. 
The result was that on May 13 the 
Senate passed a Taft-Ball bill by a 
jote of 68 to 24, enough to override a 
feto. Twenty-one Democrats joined 
he 47 Republicans in favoring the 
neasure. Baris 
When the Senate, on June 6, 
. the later conference report 


ie vote was 54 to 17. Absenteeism 
counted for the diminished vote. 
nal roll call in the Senate as in the 
Jouse increaséd the original strength, 
verriding the veto 68 to 25. 

Meantime the American Federation 
f Labor, for the first time in its 
ory, had raised a fund of $1,500,- 
0 for newspaper advertising to state 
s case. This was supplemented by 


radio programs from Hollywood and 
elsewhere, seeking to dramatize the 
issues embodied in the so-called (Taft- 
Hartley) “slave-labor bill.” The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations de- 
pended on newspaper releases, union 
agitation, and lobbying, To the mind 
of many independent ¢biservers, how- 
ever, organized labor’s appeal to reject 
all the measures was discounted by 
failure to offer a program of its own. 

When the bills went to the joint 
conference, some members of Con- 
gress felt that the work of ironing 
out the two bills, so a united product 
could be agreed upon, would be the 
usual 50-50 compromise. Instead, it 
turned out to be a firm struggle by 
Senator Taft against embodying in 
the conference bill the most extreme 
sections of the Hartley bill. 

Senator Taft’s stand and his clever 
public relations during the joint con- 
ference gave the impression that the 
Senate conferees were for “modera- 
tion.” The Ohio Republican, from 
day to day, gave to the press enough 
news regarding changes in both bills 
—always playing up the idea that 
even a single “extreme” provision 
would evoke a Presidential veto—so 
that finally it seemed that only the 
Senate had a “middle of the road” 
policy. It was noteworthy that Mr. 
Taft did not make public the lan- 
guage of the committee changes until 
the very end. 


The Joint Conference Report 


When, finally, on May 30, the full 
text of the conference report was pub- 
lished, it was revealed for the first 
time how far the Senate conferees had 
gone to meet the House measure and 
how far the House had retreated. 

Indeed, the new product included 
so many substantive and procedural 
changes that it became a far more 
restrictive measure than the Senate 
bill had been. How voluminous were 
the changes in conference may be 
judged by the fact that out of forty 
important provisions in the Senate 
version, twenty-five were added to or 
amended by the conference commit- 
tee. The majority were important 
sections which, though apparently 


technical, went to the*roots of the | 
problems of labor and management. - 


Representative Hartley gave the 
“pitch” when, on June 4, discussing 
the conference report in the House, 
he described the concessions his side 
had ‘made to the Senate Committee 


and then added: 


I call your attention to what is left in 
the bill because I think you are going 
to find there is more in this bill than 
may meet the eye and may have been 
heretofore presented to you. 


The joint product omitted the ban 
on industrywide bargaining. Inclu- 
sion of this point, it was feared, would 
assure a veto. It outlawed the closed 
shop, as did the House bill, and 
placed such restrictions on the union 
shop as to make it valueless. For 
example, a union could request the 
union shop (one where the employer 
could hire anyone, but the employe 
must join the union later) only if 
approved by a majority of those eli- 
gible to vote, not a majority of those 
voting, which is the usual practice. 

Even if a union wins a union shop, 
it is deprived of its authority to call 
for an employe’s discharge if he com- 
mits a grave offense and is ousted 
from the union. A union may call 
for his discharge only if he fails to pay 
his dues. Obviously aimed at abuses 
by union leaders against members, 
the bill permits spies and stool pigeons 
to remain at work though ejected by 
the union. The cure would seem to 
be as bad as the disease. 

The closed and union shops have 
an historical origin. Extreme anti- 
union discrimination which led to 
this form of union security has, to 
a great extent, disappeared. Never- 
theless, there are employers who find 
that the closed or the union shop 
carries with it certain union responsi- 
bilities which they wish to continue. 

The House would have completely 
separated the administrative from the 
judicial functions of the NLRB after 
abolishing the board and creating a 
new body. The joint measure, while 
falling short of this proposal, made 
changes which embodied its dis- 
advantages. 


. NLRB—New Version 


The conference measure retained 
the present NLRB, adding two mem- 
bers to the three, but stripping it 
completely of all authority over the 
administration of unfair labor practice 
complaints. This function is turned 
over to a General Counsel (nominated 
by the President) who, it appears, will 
be actually “half of the board.” 

An indication of the General Coun- 
sel’s authority must be inferred from 
the fact that the new measure has set 
up certain unfair practices by labor 
to balance the unfair practices by em- 
ployers written into the National 
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Labor Relations (Wagner) Act of 
1935. He may reject or accept com- 
plaints by labor and industry with no 
restraint from the board or anyone 
else. He has charge of the regional 
oflices of the board, its field staff and 
their procedures. 

The “separation of the administra- 
tion from the judicial functions” of 
the board is the sort of cliché that 
has grown with repetition. Every 
quasi-judicial federal or state agency 
has both functions. The near-complete 
separation, as in this instance, while 
making the NLRB solely a court, 
wrests from it normal administrative 
duties inherent in similar agencies 
such as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Failure by labor to set up adequate 
machinery for adjusting jurisdictional 
disputes led Congress to take a hand 
in this vexing problem. The jaw turns 
over to the NLRB the delicate task of 
deciding which union shall do the 
disputed work. The board is hardly 
equipped for this task. Even if it 
Were, it would inevitably arouse the 
ire of the unions against which its 
decisions are directed—not an enviable 
position for such a body. Then too, 
employers also may not like the idea 
of a board allocating work to one 
group or another. The alternative in 
the Senate bill, allowing the NLRB 
to turn jurisdictional questions over 
to an arbitrator, was squelched. 

Certain types of secondary boycotts 


and jurisdictional disputes are classed - 


as unfair labor practices. Suits may 
be brought to end these practices. The 
measure, however, also permits third 
parties to sue unions even though 
they are not direct employers. “Who- 
ever shall be injured” may sue. This 
may lead to a plethora of actions 
against unions. 

A ban on “featherbedding” has its 
points, but many union practices 
alleged to be of this type arose from 
the need for protecting the health and 
safety of workers. In considering this 
provision, one runs into “speed-up” 
and “stretch-out” practices. Would jt 
not have been better to leave these 
matters to collective bargaining? 

To refuse to bargain is made an 
unfair labor practice. The Wagner 
act limited such refusals to em- 
ployers. Now it is applied to em- 
ployes. There can be no objection to 
this provision since unions presumably 
are formed for bargaining purposes. 
This section was inserted solely to 


cover those few cases in which the 
unions throw down an ultimatum on 
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the table with a “take it or leave it 
attitude. 


Mediation Services 


Nor can any exception be taken to 
the section calling for use of federal 
mediation services (now separated 
from the Labor Department). A 
sixty-day notice is required to termi- 
nate an agreement, to allow time for 
the new service to intervene. 

If, however, the sixty-day notice 
results in the filing of strike notices, 
it may run into difficulties. A strike 
notice before mediation may exacer- 
bate a dispute. If a cooling-off period 
is provided it should come after, not 
before, mediation. 

The sixty-day cooling-off period 
(before contract termination) holds 
that employes violating it lose their 
status as employes. Suppose an em- 
ployer provokes a violation of this 
section by discriminatory action? He 
may, of course, be charged with an 
unfair labor practice, which will take 
six months or a year to adjudicate. 
The employe, however, will lose his 
status under the act at once and court 
immediate discharge. 

Removing the Conciliation Service 
from the Department of Labor was 
a step dictated partly by the desire 
to keep it “neutral” as between em- 
ployers and employes. Industry 
spokesmen in some cases felt that the 
service could not be “neutral” so long 
as it remained under the Secretary 
of Labor. 

To the extent that the new section 
provides definite procedures for med-- 
ation, hitherto lacking, it may serve 
well. On the other hand, such pro- 
cedures were well under way in the 
present Service under Edgar L. War- 
ren, Conciliation Chief. Part of the 
pressure for severance from the De- 
partment of Labor resulted from a 
grudge against Mr. Warren by a 
member of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

While unions are required to file 
with the Secretary of Labor the data 
covering salaries of their principal 
officers, the amount of dues and ini- 
tiation fees arf] certain details of their 


internal operations, the data are not 


to be made public, and this would 
not appear to involve undue hard- 
ship. However, the unions vigorously 


protested this provision. 


A “free speech” section states’ that 


an employer may not be held culpable 


if his expressions “contain no threay 
of reprisal or force or promise 0 
benefit.” Does this mean that an em} 
ployer’s statements cannot be used a 
an illegal intention if taken “in con} 
nection with his act, such as firin 
some employes after making a speec 
to them? 

A long awaited reform refers to 
minority union which has lost ar 
election, the new provision forbiddin 
its going on strike to compel an em: 
ployer to violate the law by refusin; 
to deal with the duly certified union) 


The Right to Strike? 


Nowhere in the measure is the righ 
to strike prevented but in certain re 
spects it 1s circumscribed. 

Where strikes may affect health an 
safety they are deferred eighty days. 
pending continuance of an injunctio 
sworn out by the Attorney General 
(This was written with John L 
Lewis in mind. His coal contrac 
with the government is due to expire 
on July 1.) At the end of this period 
the employes may strike. The next 
to final step in the elaborate ma- 
chinery provided for such disputes 
would place the dispute back in the 
hands of the President, who would 
have originally requested the Attorney 
General to go to court. And finally 
the President would pass it on to 
Congress for some possible emergency 
action. o' 

This type of cumbersome “buck: 
passing” is hardly good labor rela- 
tions and offers no solution for 
disputes. 2 

It sounds reasonable to say that it 
shall be an unfair labor practice for 
unions or their agents to restrain or 
coerce employes in their organiza 
tional rights. The danger is that this 
would result in endless litigation, for 
nowhere is there a definition of coer- 
cion. If coercion means physical as- 
saults or threats, state laws may be 
used to deal with them. There would 
seem to be no reason to make the 
federal government a local law er ; 
forcement agency. This is hardly 
likely to improve labor-management 
relations. 

‘The measure changes the test 
agency in labor disputes establishec 
by the Norris-LaGuardia anti. 
injunction act, which provides that 
no member or officer of a union ma 
be held liable for unlawful acts oO 
others in the union except on clear 
proof of authorization or ratificatior 


of such acts. The Taft-Hartley lay 
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Photos from European 


Some of the 60,000 who jammed New York’s Madison Square Garden to protest the labor bill and demand a veto 


ays that while employers and unions 
re to be bound by the acts of their 
gents, the actual authorization or 
ubsequent ratification would not be 
ontrolling when the question of 
gency is determined. 

Does this mean a return to the 
lays when unions, through ex parte 
ffidavits, were held liable for the un- 
uthorized acts of individuals? 

Unfortunately, in too many places in 
he act, the emphasis in the measure 


$ on court action. For instance, either | 


arty may sue for breaking contracts. 
During the: conference committee’s 
liscussions, it was brought out that 


Many contracts now contain clauses” 


oluntarily subscribed to by the par- 
ies, establishing an umpire to decide 
he question of contract violation. 

The umpires merely settle questions 
rising over the interpretation of con- 


racts. The proposal was rejected be-. 


ause of the unreasoning fear of one 

the House conferees who mis- 
kenly thought it might lead to com- 
ulsory arbitration. Law suits such as 


vhere in the measure, will not im- 
rove collective bargaining. Inciden- 
ally, the referee proposal was made 
- President Truman, in his message 
| Congress on January 6, 1947. 
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hose contemplated here and else-_ 


It may be three years, possibly 
longer, before labor and management 
know the significance of the act. 

It makes so many changes in the 


Wagner act that the nation may well. 


see a repetition’ of the earlier court 
tests which probed the meaning of 
nearly every phrase of the 1935 law 
during its first five years. Some points 
are still being litigated. 


Truth and Consequences 


If, as seems likely, the NLRB’s pro- 
cesses are made extremely cumber- 
some, the unions may be tempted to 
turn their backs on the law and 
return to their “economic weapon,” 
the strike. 

Congressional “intent” is extremely 
important to the courts. It figures in 
almost every important test before the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The closing 
discussions in Congress, on the con- 


ferees’ reports, disclosed certain inter- 


pretations which would seem to go 
further than their joint product. _ 

It is interesting to contrast the Taft- 
Hartley Act with the recent report of 
the Massachusetts Committee on 
Labor Relations. : 

That committee of nine, including 
three labor representatives, considered 
the same problems that came before 


Congress. Its report was unanimous. 
Among its recommendations were: 


1. The closed shop, the union shop, 
and maintenance-of-membership should 
be matters for collective bargaining. 
They should not be outlawed. 


2. Strikes and lockouts affecting pub- 
lic health and safety should be subject 
to certain procedures which virtually 
ban them but’ which would seem to 
clear the way for peaceful adjustment. 


3. The law need not be amended to 
ban intimidation in union organizing 
but if it is intimidation for an employer 
to threaten a worker with loss of a job 
if he joins a union, it should be intimi- 
dation for a union to threaten loss of a 
job if he refuses to join. 


4. Unions, as well as employers, 
should be compelled to bargain. 


5. Opposition is expressed to amend- 
ing the law respecting free speech for 
employers since the Supreme Court has 
already assured employers they have 


_ this freedom. 


6. The use of strikes, picketing, and 
boycott in jurisdictional disputes _ is 
discountenanced. 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, in a report proposing 
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A hope and a symbol, St, Paul’s rises scarred but whole above London’s wartime devastation 


Here Britain Stands . 


Notes on life under Britain’s Labor Government, faced with realization 
of crisis and a demand for peacetime heroism matching that of battle. 


THE YEAR 1947 Has BROUGHT swIFT 
and merciless awakening for the 
peoples of Britain and the wider 
Commonwealth. As recently as. six 
months ago the terrific truth that 
Britain was face to face with the 
crisis of her destiny was known only 
to a small minority in England and 
elsewhere. 

In this momentous and_ present 
shock there are at least two features 
which, if. surprising to an English- 
man, may well seem almost inexplic- 
able to Americans. The first is not 
the event itself, but the suddenness 
with which,it came to be recognized 
and admitted. The second is the fact 
that the Labor Party did not come 
near to facing the reality publicly 


until the statements of the leaders at 


the Margate annual conference were 
broadcast. That was late in May. 


S. K. RATCLIFFE 


—Since his first American lecture en- : 


gagement—in Pittsburgh in 1914— 
S. K. Ratcliffe has become known to 
many thousands of Americans as an 
authoritative (and well-beloved) il- 
luminator of world events. 

His editorial career began years 
ago in India on The Statesman, lead- 
ing English daily of Calcutta. He 
returned to England as_ editorial 
writer for the London Daily News, 
later traveled as special correspon- 
dent for The Spectator. 

In the U. S. at the beginning of 


World War II, he went back to Eng- - 


land in 1942, where he spoke to 
hundreds of military camps and fac: 
tory groups on America, and spent 
nearly two years as chief editorial 
writer on The Glasgow Herald. 
Now he is back in the U. S. once 
more; and Survey Graphic is happy 
to present an old friend who has not 
appeared in our pages since 1939. 


= Pie en an 


.gambled on the chances of a mild 


‘that the democratic governments on 


government was not so daring as 


> 


ON 


We are obliged to assume that the 
government was thoroughly informed 
as to the situation which had to be 
confronted by the beginning of 1947 
but the Minister of Fuel and Power 
was not the only member who had 


winter. And when the worst weather 
of the century struck the land, the 
British people awoke slowly to the 
fact that coal shortage and cuts ins 
electricity’ were only the external 
symptoms -of a deep and. desolating 
malady. 


As .these lines are being written, 


i -- 


Pope Pius XII is reminding the world 


all sides encouraged the peoples — 
believe that freedom of prosperity 
all peoples would begin to arrive v 
the ending of the war. The Bri 


shat. But it is true that far too many 
prominent men had talked irresponsi- 
nly about a coming age of plenty, 
ind the record will show that one 
semptation which faces all democratic 
yoliticians—namely, to withhold un- 
pleasant facts as long as possible— 


Mr. Attlee’s colleagues. 

The first question that asks itself 
n this connection has reference to 
rhe measure of direct responsibility 
“esting upon the government — not 
for the critical condition of affairs, 
jut for the common unawareness and 
complacency. Could they, for in- 
stance, when the loan agreement in 
the United States was signed, have 
foreseen that within twelve months 
the exhaustion of American credits 
would be almost within sight? Could 
they be expected to forecast the gen- 
eral decline in production? 

They were, of course, under no 
illusion about coal. The export of 
Britain’s only raw material ceased at 
the outbreak of war, and it could not 
be resumed when the fighting ceased. 
With coal, said one member of the 
government, we could buy almost 
everything we needed, but there was 
no coal to spare. On the contrary, 
with a condition of full employment 
in the country never before known 
in peacetime, and a perilously de- 
pleted labor force, the mines were not 
providing nearly enough for home 
consumption; and before the bitter 
winter drew to a close the British 
people had come to understand that 
a severe shortage of the essential fuel 
will have to be endured for an in- 
definite time to come. 


Plain Facts Needed 


It is not difficult, now, to see that 
both wisdom and policy would have 
been served if some months earlier 
the nation had been given in plain 
terms all the salient facts concerning 
the economic outlook that were set 
forth in the famous White Paper of 
February 1947. 

- During the intervening months the 
conditions dealt with in that govern- 
ment statement have been amply 
discussed the world over. The over- 
helming cost of the second World 
Nar absorbed the vast reserves of 
vealth which Britain had commanded 
or generations. The world’s greatest 
ditor country is now the world’s 
atest debtor. She is owing on ‘a 
ge scale not only, to the United 
tates but -also to the free British 


was not successfully resisted by all of 


Dominions, Canada and Australia, 
and, ironical though it must sound, 
to India for several billions of dollars. 

The wondrous reservoir of foreign 
investment, for a hundred years and 
more the most impressive example of 
international capitalism, has disap- 
peared. The multilatel structure of 
world commerce, in which the British 
played the leading part and to which 
her economy was marvellously ad- 
justed, now lies in ruins, while Britain 
remains dependent upon the outside 


world for raw materials and up-to- 


date machinery, for the luxuries 
(films, tobacco, and so on) which a 
modern people regards as necessaries, 
and for a far larger percentage of food 
than any other modern country has 
ever had to import. A population of 
45,000,000, in a land of rigorously 
limited resources, cannot maintain a 
tolerable everyday standard of living 
unless its old trade balance is restored. 
Therefore the government demands 
the expansion of exports to the level 
of 140 percent of the total achieved 
ten years ago; and onlookers cannot 
see how this demand is to be met. 
Here, then, is the core of the na- 
tional difficulty which, actually for 
the first time, was explained by cabi- 
net ministers at the recent annual 
conference of the Labor Party. The 
disclosures fell upon the delegates 
with leaden weight, and who can 
wonder ? x9 
If the American reader feels that 
the implacable realities ought not to 
have been half-hidden at any time, 
we cannot disagree with him. Yet it 
is fair to throw out a reminder about 
two relevant points which may be 
urged in mitigation. First, the Ameri- 
can public, having undergone one of 
the severest ordeals of economic de- 
pression in the modern age, is itself 
well acquainted with prominent pub- 
lic men who have no passion for 
candor in times of adversity. Second, 
the British people have been called 
upon to endure thé hardships of war 
and postwar continuously through 
eight years; consequently we~could 
hardly expect them to resent the 
sound of soothing words from their 


leaders, even to the eleventh hour. 
The Labor Party conference at Mar-_ 


gate is the outstanding political event 
of the year thus far; and before com- 


ing to the general picture of Britain 


it may be well to consider this meet- 
ing, in relation particularly to the 
Cabinet and its standing. 
A Labor Government is in theory 
a 


more directly dependent than a Con- 
servative Government upon its organ- 
ized supporters. This is obvious 
enough, for no other political party 
contains a dominant element which 
can be compared with the trade 
unions. Roughly speaking, the party 
chiefs can never be free from anxiety 
before the annual convention, for the 
rebel element is always vocal, and 
invariably it includes some men of 
exceptional knowledge and debating 
quality, who gain support whenever 
they arraign the government for 
cowardice or for being false to party 
principles and promises. However, 
while it is always known that a rebel 
minority cannot press an attack upon 
any-major policy, the vexatious point 
is that no one can tell in advance how 
far the outburst of dissentient feeling 
may go. 


Details of Party Politics 


The situation this year seemed to 
promise no little drama, in which 
certain contradictions were discernible. 
The delegates, for instance, were pro- 
vided with plenty of complaints 
against the Minister of Fuel, but Mr. 
Shinwell could feel secure, if only 
because the attacks upon him since 
the first coal stoppages had come in 
furious terms from the Conservative 
side. 

The Food Ministry, again, touches 
every household in the land. It is the 
object of grumbles without end, and 
they start often*enough in the homes 
of the workers. But John Strachey 
happens to be head of a department 
which has established and maintained 
a degree of equality in distribution 
never excelled in any country. He 
knew that neither the shortage of 
meat nor rationing of bread can be 
laid to his charge, and he, like Shin- 
well, is helped by the sniping of the 
low Tory press. 

There isa manifest irony, however, 
in the position of the Ministry of 
Health. Aneurin Bevan, long a bel- 
ligerent insurgent, is not able to claim 
that the housing record of his de- 
partment is anything like satisfactory, 
but the shoe now is on the other foot. 
He had to call upon the resources of 
his Welsh oratory in making the best 
of it and, doubtless to his own sur- 
prise, he was given at the conference 
a striking endorsement, after having 
promised the delegates that by 1950 
the supply of new houses would be 
abundant. . 

As_ everyone, however, is aware, 


e 


the dangers threatening ministers in 
charge of domestic departments are 
relatively trivial. At every Labor con- 
ference the heavy assault is made 
upon the Foreign Secretary, and it 
is invariably without positive result. 
The foreign policy to which Ernest 
Bevin is committed (continuity in 
the Foreign Office is inescapable, de- 
spite the denunciations heard now 
and again, generally from labor in- 
tellectuals) arouses the most impas- 
sioned attacks, and these resound 
through the press of the world. But 
Bevin emerges unscathed. 

There is no cause for surprise in 
his parliamentary victories, for in the 
House of Commons the support of 
the opposition is automatic. It is his 
recurrent successes in party conference 
that testify to the great strength of his 
position. There the rebels are in force 
and the guerilla leaders are primed. 
Hostile resolutions mention Greece 
and Spain, Russia, Palestine; but the 
upshot is always the same. Bevin is 
never without a formidable equip- 
ment of facts and—in striking con- 
trast to his earlier manner—he can 
inflict upon the party conference the 
iinety-minute reading of a memoran- 
dum, which not one in ten of the 
deleyates would dare to challenge in 
detail. And then as a matter of 
course, the vote in his support is over- 
whelming, although everyone is aware 
that the critics have not been shaken; 


on the morrow they will be at it 
again. 


Bevin—the Pivot 


There is no disputing the decisive 
fact. Bevin is the pivotal figure in 
the government; and his opponents 
are aware that if he were dispossessed 
the office would be filled by a Minis- 
ter who would not be any nearer to 
the radical Left, 

' Margate afforded convincing evi- 
dence of the government’s unim- 
Paired strength. The Executive made 
an effective display of ability and was 
able once again to show that in power 
of speech and in personal resource, 
the leading half dozen men are un- 
excelled. Moreover, the nation does 
not forget that these were all tested 
as members of the wartime coalition, 
Clement 5 Ernest Bevin, Herbert 
Morrison, ugh Dalton, Stafford 
Cripps Were not minor colleagues of 


Winston ball They were equal 
(0) 


members his team, and all alike 
went through the hard drill of de- 
partmental authority. 


- 


1 recognize, however, that this 
short list of names brings us up 
against a serious problem of tomor- 
row. The leadership of Britain, as 
of many countries today, is elderly; 
and as a consequence, well in advance 
of the next election, the horizon is 
being scanned for the coming men. 
It would not be denied, I think, that 
there is no member of the younger 
group who, so far, has~announced 
himself or been hailed by his fellows, 
as a candidate for the highest place. 


Where Are the Young Men? 


What we have is a battalion of able 
and energetic men with plenty of 
talent for public life. They comprise 
a large variety of technical experience, 
an unusual definiteness in theory as 
in knowledge, and a devotion to 
causes not inferior to that which dis- 
tinguished the Liberals of the last 
generation. They are making the 
House of Commons more lively and 
effective than it was of old, although 
the new rules and practices intro- 
duced by the government have de- 
cidedly reduced the opportunities of 
the debating chamber. 

No one of the younger men_ is 
thought of as a potential master of 
Parliament; and when, at the same 
time, we note the diminished power 
of the platform, we can see that the 
chances of a political leader’s coming 
up in the old way are almost negli- 
gible. Further, there is the fact, not 
easy for Americans to realize, that a 
system of strict broadcasting control 
makes the radio of no account as a 
political force except during a national 
election campaign. 

There are two particular points 
here to bear in mind. First, the 
British political system offers a wide 
field for talent, alike in the civil 
service and in political office, to men 
of public spirit who wish to serve 


the nation and are without personal. 


ambition. Such men have never been 
as numerous among us, or as well 
trained, as they are today. And sec- 
ond, British practice allows of a quick 
change in the standing held by a 
man of parts whenever he bears the 
mark of being dangerous to the es- 
tablished group. As Beatrice Webb 
used to say, such a man is not crushed; 
he is embraced. 

€ most striking illustration of 
this is Sir Stafford Cripps. Ten years 
ago he was more than a rebel—he was 
an outcast from the Labor Party. It 


was Mr. Churchill who first took his 


measure, while deciding to try hin) 
in an impossible task. Today this 
very exceptional man not only i 
esteemed as an invaluable member ol 
the government, but holds a spec 
position in the country as the only) 
statesman who, without effort 01 
self - consciousness, can strike the 
spiritual note. 

A. Stafford Cripps, like a John) 
Strachey or a Phillip Noel-Baker =| 
now the Secretary of State for Air—! 
can graduate with ease into the inner! 
governing class, but we touch a dif} 
ferent question when we turn to the 
varied group of Labor critics who in 
the present Parliament have led the| 
assault on Bevin, and otherwise haye| 
made the headlines. Richard Cross- 
man of the New Statesman & Nation 
and K. Zilliacus are the most con- 
spicuous. They and their companions 
look now like insurgents to the end 
of the chapter. But in our crazy 
world it is impossible to forecast any 
career, since in politics anything is 
possible. 


Bevan—Enigma 


I have left to the last the case of 
one politician whose future, in the 
view of many observers, is most enig- 
matic of all. When building his goy- 
ernment two years ago, Mr. Attlee. 
made only one venture into the un- 
known. For the Minister of H Ith. 
he chose Aneurin Bevan, a We sh 
agitator and rhetorician without a 
day’s experience in administration. It 
could have been argued that a Labor 
Prime Minister would be foolish to 
leave out a man of this type, one of 
unmistakable personal force. But Mr. 
Attlee caused surprise by entrusting 
him with a threefold office of the 
highest importance. The Health Min- 
istry comprises the whole field of 
local government, and holds the chief 
responsibility for housing. ; 

Each of these is a full time minis-. 
terial job, yet Mr. Bevan was required | 
to design and initiate a complete 
national medical service, the most 
comprehensive scheme of the kind ins 
the world. This is now law. It has 
involved a long and angry conflict 
between the Ministry and the doctors, 
strongly organized as always. The 
new organization of the hospitals is 
already being shaped; it will come 
into operation next year. But medical 
care for the entire national.communit 
must take many years to develo 
and housing under public authorit 
is hampered, far more than it 
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America, by lack of needed material. 

One may, however, safely predict 
that if, by the date of the next general 
election, the Ministry of Health has 
achieved the dual success of establish- 
ing a national medical plan and carry- 
ing forward the rehousing of the peo- 
ple far enough for, say, 5,000,000 
families to be made fairly comfortable, 
the political career of Aneurin Bevan 
will not be in doubt. 

One statement made by the Prime 
Minister at the party conference has 
been widely noticed. It was to the 
effect that a slackening in the policy 
of nationalization is to be looked for 
as the result of the economic crisis. 
This is all the more significant be- 
cause amidst the worst troubles of 
last winter Mr. Attlee declared that 
the government had no intention of 
holding its hand. The Labor Cabinet, 
of course, is socialist. The outside 
world has been keenly interested in 
its program of nationalization, and 
most of all by the speed and energy 
of its legislation. 

Now, political victories, as we 
know, are won through the bias of 
the uncertain mass, a shifting of the 
middle vote. No informed supporter 
of the Atlee government would con- 
tend that the large majority of 1945 
was to be read as evidence that the 
British electorate had been converted 
to socialism, or was ready for the 
nationalization of the major industries. 


Advancing Nationalization 


- But we may take for granted that 


public opinion had been educated by | 


the hard facts to look for immediate 
action in certain departments. This 
expectation has not been disappointed. 
The record of the first two years is 
remarkable, and the suggestion of a 
pause in the process is an opportunity 
for inquiring whether the legislative 
advance to date is of a kind to justify 
the fears that are entertained by so 
“many people, especially in the USA. 

First came the coal mines, that long 
continued tragedy of British indus- 
trial history. Here there was virtually 
no controversy. The problem of the 
‘mines hung darkly over the nation 

the end of the first World War, as 
readers of Josephine Roche’s impres- 
sive articles in the Survey Graphic 
have lately been reminded. A settle- 
nt was long overdue. The famous 
key report pointed to it close upon 


| that’coal mining must be made 
onal service; a conservative gov- 


irty years ago. All parties were 


British coal miners. The courage and determination of her workers is as es- 
sential to England’s postwar recovery as they were to her military victory 


ernment had already taken the first 
steps. No postwar cabinet, whatever 
its political color, could have hesitated 
over a bill to nationalize the mines 
and, as the debates showed, the Labor 
Government could have carried a 
measure more drastic than the Shin- 
well Act in its clauses concerning 
re-equipment and miners’ welfare. 

There followed the Bank of England 
Act, which makes no material differ- 
ence that the ordinary citizen can 
detect in the status or management 
of a famous national institution. The 
change is a matter of form, and the 
powerful joint-stock banks remain 
untouched. 

The national health service I have 
already noted. 

And before Parliament, this year, 
is another measure of first class im- 


‘portance, the Transport bill, which 


covers the railroads and canals and 


the main highway lines, passenger . 


and freight. As regards readiness for 
transfer to public authority, the rail- 
road question was almost level with 
that of the mines. For nearly a hun- 
dred years the best of the British 
lines offered an enviable investment 
and in management they were un- 
surpassed. But times have changed, 
and transport conditions with them. 

Before the second war, British rail- 
roads were engaged in a_ losing 
struggle, and when peace returned 
there was no dispute in regard to one 
essential matter. Company ownership 


could not undertake the enormous 
task of re-equipment and the rebuild- 
ing of stations which, to the extent of 
almost a hundred percent, were far 
below a minimum modern standard. 
Public ownership, it was explained, 
was the only answer for the railroads, 
and the canals go without saying. 

But there was, and could be, no 
similar agreement in respect of road 
transport. The bus and haulage busi- 


ness is extraordinarily brisk; the- 
companies are prosperous, their pub-~ 


licity is effective and they are able to 
mobilize local opinion in defense of 


_ their independence. The government’s 


reply to their pressure is largely con- 
cerned with the facts of competition. 
Road transport, it is said, is so pow- 
erful a force that nationalization of 
the railroads alone would prove an 
impossible governmental bargain. 


Limits to Bureaucracy 


This completes the list of nationali- 
zation measures to date, with elec- 
tricity to come, and iron and steel as 
a possibility, although on_ present 
evidence no more than that. The 
complexity of the steel industry makes 


the government’s hesitation easy to — 


understand; and there is also the in- 
creasing difficulty of recruiting execu- 
tive personnel, to say nothing of the 
recoil at the ever-widening compass 


of government authority. These fac- 


tors stiffen the traditional dislike of 
bureaucratic interference—a sentiment 


ad 
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no less powerful in England than in 
the United States. 

We recognize that nationalization 
is a word of menace for many Ameri- 
cans and that public ownership, even 
in a country which enjoys the thrill 
of the TVA and the Grand Coulee, 
can be made no less to sound like the 
doom of enterprise and initiative. But 
in Europe, in the better managed 
countries, national railroads have ex- 
isted almost from the beginning. The 
incessant convulsions of the American 
coal fields have certainly raised the 
question of public ownership of the 
mines. 

In Canada, the issue of transport 
and hydroelectric power as public 
service is taken as settled in the affirm- 
ative by even the conservatives of 
Ontario and Quebec. And as for 
Britain, if nationalization has gone 
too fast and far, the Labor Govern- 
ment appears calm in facing that issue 
at the next general election. 


The Need for Food 


- I turn now to general conditions in 
Britain—particularly to the problem 
of food. The success of the rationing 
system has never been seriously ques- 
tioned. The nation has been kept 


- going steadily under the strains of 


eight years, and the British people 
could make the astonishing claim 
throughout the war that their Food 
Minister, Lord Woolton, was assured 
of their entire confidence. More im- 
portant even than this, the official 
reports indicated that the health of 
the people, and especially of the 
young, was being wonderfully main- 
tained. Despite the daily struggle 
for supplies which bears so heavily 
upon housewives, there was undoubt- 
edly a widespread feeling that aus- 
terity, though a severe trial for every- 
body, was not permanently lowering 
the national physique. 

To this common assumption, how- 
ever,.a shock was recently adminis- 
tered by Dr. Franklin Bicknell, who 
asserted in a medical journal that the 
whole nation was running down, 
through inadequate nutrition. The 
British people, he said, were under- 


‘going slow progressive starvation. Dr. 


Bicknell had not acted irresponsibly. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that 
public authority was. behind him, and 
the worldwide publicity given his 
article appeared to support this view. 
Its obvious purpose was to arouse 
the multitude to the necessity of in- 
creasing home production of food, 
and also, we may guess, to stimulate 
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A veteran of the wartime Women’s Land Army—one of a generation which 
never has known the luxuries and amenities her parents took for granted 


the government in the direction of 
larger meat imports, to be paid for by 
a stricter limitation of non-essentials. 

The British people today are much 
better fed than the people of any 
continental country which was in the 
war. It is certain, nevertheless, that 
all manual workers, together with the 
working multitude of young men and 


women, are in need of more, and 


more varied, food. The latest medical 
opinion reaching me is that the 
younger generation shows in irrita- 
bility and dissatisfaction the serious 
effects of long continued shortage and 
strain. The available diet is not 
enough for them. It is admitted that 
the government cannot be indifferent. 
Incidentally, it might portend a large 
defection in the vote for labor. 
We can find the public health sta- 
tistics, until the present year, a partial 


-answer to Dr. Bicknell’s alarms. And, 


in the spectacle of the children, we 
may see an extraordinary proof that 


the prevailing conditions are not by 


any means damaging to all alike. In 
town and country today, the children. 
of Britain make a wonderful and 
convincing show. 


Signs of Health and Vigor 


My own recent experience has not . 
been restricted to the London area. 
I have been working in Glasgow, and 
thus for the first time have come to. 
know the vital community of Clyde- 


side. There is full employment 
throughout this congested industrial — 
region. Workers in shipyards, mines, 
and factories are all earning well. 
There are no fears of a slump. But E 
the social background is depressing; 
the facts of overcrowding are of the 
worst. Yet the streets are rivers of 
vigorous and happy young life. If 
you say that this implies a contradic- 
tion to what has just been said, I 
admit it. But there is the plain fact 
Glasgow is a city of greyston 
blocks. Here, as in Edinburgh, the 
_ (Continued on page 414) 
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f How LONG DID WE LIVE TOGETHER? 
(I can’t remember. But I can tell you 
| how far we lived together. We lived 
© together from the bloodstained woods 
c of Bastogne, Belgium, to the sluggish 
| Danube, east of Linz, Austria. We 
| lived in holes that we dug in the 
¢ earth. There were four of us. 
Just why four men so different in 
! so many ways should band together 
iis difficult to understand. Probably 
we were just thrown together by 
| circumstances at first. Then our com- 
mon misery made us tolerate one 
another, and finally we understood 
and liked ‘each other. 

We represented a good cross sec- 
tion of what constitutes America. One 
was a widower with a child, one was 
married and had no children. The 
other two were single. One was a 
Catholic, one a Protestant, another a 
Jew, the fourth, an atheist. We were 
a southern Republican, a Democrat, a 
liberal, a radical. Two were college 
men; one was a high school graduate 
and the fourth could hardly write his 
name. We were soldiers on a strange 
continent and our destiny, but rarely 
expressed, was to survive as comfort- 
ably as possible. 

We were members of a_ highly 
mobile unit and-in a war of rapid 
maneuver, we changed locations fre- 
quently. Yet our home was always 
the same—in the earth. 


The Homes We Dug 


_A geologist will tell you that the 
earth consists of so much granite, 
sandstone, limestone, and so on. From 
behind a pick or shovel, we could 
vouch that the surface was hard; the 
blisters on our hands and the sweat 
of our backs testified to that. We 
also knew that the earth could be a 
quagmire when it rained. Yet, for 
all the earth’s heartlessness, we. knew 
that it had compassion. It protected 
you from the strafing of enemy planes 
and the bursting shrapnel. 
_ Every time we hit a bivouac area, 
we dug our new home. It would 
take six to. eight hours to dig deep 
enough and wide enough to house 
the four of us. And then we would 


make a ceiling for our home with 


tarp, branches, and heavy logs. It ‘was 
never high enough to stand in. 

_ We threw our bed rolls into the 
‘JOLY 194700 
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hole, one alongside the other. We 
slept that way and we lived that way. 
We knew who snored, who dreamed, 
who slept soundly, and who had in- 
somnia. What little each of us had, 
belonged to all of us. Ours was a 
communal state and definitely not 
competitive. Our only competition 
took place on a chess board, a game 
which three of us shared. We played 
by candlelight and it helped alleviate 
war’s sodden companion—boredom. 

We knew each other’s problems, 
hopes, aspirations—and eccentricities. 
We quarreled, laughed, talked to- 
gether. We were frightened together. 

Our home had rules, simple ones. 
We recognized that we must fold our 
bed rolls before we crawled out, else 
no one could get in. We knew that 
we had to take off our overcoats be- 
fore entering the hole, as there was 
no room inside to perform this func- 
tion. We put the hand grenades in’a 
separate little hole and did not leave 
them lying around loose. 

Yet our homes were comfortable in 
their way. We always found some 
German alcohol to burn for heat in- 
side the-hole. It was smokeless and 
odorless, and it was worth the risk 
of stealing it. It was commonly un- 
derstood that we would have coffee 
on our Coleman stove at all hours. 

We washed one another’s clothes 
in gasoline, and one ingenious soul 
solved the drying problem by placing 
all wet clothing over the exhaust pipe 
of the truck and starting the motor. 
It was a wonderful invention and 
quickly copied by all our company. 

We were a separate group. When 
one of us went out for mail call, the 
mailman knew that all of us lived in 
the same home and distributed our 
mail accordingly. We were very 
proud of our group and took care of 
one another. We furnished hot and 
cold water for the member with the 
frozen feet. We took off our own 


shoes so that he might have the dry 


Men Living Together 


We took care of our own sick. 
We made him soup, gave him extra 
blankets, tried to cheer him up. 
Each of us contributed something. 
Luke was best cook that ever 
lived. He could take a pure Aryan 
chicken and boil it in a muddy pot, 
making it taste like the southern 
fried which he boasted so much 
about. “Horizontal” Hill blossomed 
forth as one of the most industrious 
of men in our little communal state. 
One of us provided light by running 
a-wire from the electric generator. 


Four to a World 


ones. 


the 


Thus: we lived across a thousand 
miles of war-torn Europe—four of us 
—from one hole to another. Yet, 
what the war had created, the peace 
destroyed. With the peace, we went 
back to the more comfortable way 
of living. We each lived in separate 
homes. We would pass and _ say 
“hello” but no more than that. The 
intimacies of stress were replaced by 
the casualness of peace. 

It is perhaps quite fitting now to 
take stock of how we lived two years 
ago. All of us have returned to our 
respective homes and we have lost 
contact. Perspective has been achieved. 

What were we four? Not a family, 
because we were not of the same 
blood, religion, or even background. 

It is difficult to defend the small 
numeral of four as a community, but 
there is no other word for us. We 
were as communal as any society of 
men could be. We had that common 
interest in survival which is inherent 
in all human beings. In order to 
survive as comfortably as possible, 
we banded together, cooperated, and 
understood one another. It was the 
most democratic of communities; it 
approached almost complete anarchy 
and yet operated successfully. There 
were no bosses. We merely worked 
together. We implicitly realized that 
each of us had distinct rights and 
duties toward the other. Our society 
was utilitarian in the strictest sense. 
We were recognized as a distinct 
group by our fellows, our ethnic and 
communal rights were respected. 
We were a community in the truest 


‘sense of the word, for we enjoyed 


democracy without competition. We 
lived together. 
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India Emerges 


Glimpses backstage, as the footlights of history 


play on a tremendous drama of incipient self-rule. 


IN THE MIDST OF THE THRILLING AND 
spectacular events in India, Americans 
should know more of the matrix of 
life and problems out of which these 
spring. What are some of the prob- 
lems; what the proposals to meet 
them; what are the chances of their 
being well solved? 

During two visits there—the first, 
for two years in the Army Engineers 
(1943-45), the second, for five months 
as Planning and Development <Ad- 
viser to the United Provinces govern- 
ment (1946-47)—I have had a chance 
to see and to participate in the process. 
At the ‘start, it was only after some 
time had elapsed that I began to feel 
at home in India; but during my last 
visit, I was glad to be accepted as a 
co-worker rather than just as a foreign 
adviser. 

One thing that struck me forcibly, 

once the initial strangeness had worn 
off, was the number of points of gen- 
eral similarity between their problems 
and ours—both present and past. For 
India is a new frontier, a country on 
the threshold, and it arouses the zeal 
of the pioneer in any American there 
to share in their new pioneering. Af- 
ter a century and a half of British 
rule, the Indians are trying to work 
out a system of self-government—just 
as we did. From our present stability 
and strength we may look down on 
their efforts as blundering, forgetful 
that at the start, under the Articles of 
Confederation in the 1780's, Ameri- 
cans blundered along and seemed 
ready to fly to pieces until our United 
States Constitution was devised. 


Devotion in Leadership 


They may seem inept from here, 
but not when you meet and get to 
know able and devoted national 
leaders like Nehru, Patel, Azad. This 
holds for less known provincial 
leaders and obscure local leaders, as 
well. You rapidly abandon your pre- 
conceptions en you see them work- 
ing patiently and persistently; when 
you have to squeeze in meetings with 


them at eight in the morning or 


eleven at night; and even more, when 
_ you experience their quick under- 
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ALBERT MAYER 


“The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new....” England’s prophet- 
poet had a kingdom, not an empire, 
in mind in minting this line for “The 
Passing of Arthur.” But Tennyson 
knew well the British bent for trial 
and error — for creative compromise 
in meeting change half way. Witness 
the shift from War Cabinet to Labor 
Government since V-E Day; the se- 
quence of Cripps, Wavell, Mount- 
batten in overtures for unharnessing 
imperial control. With acceptance 
now by Hindus and Moslems, it is 
for the peoples of India in the next 
twelve months to choose between 
unity and division; and ultimately be- 
tween dominion status and indepen- 
dence. 

Meanwhile forward-looking forces 
—social and economic — have been 
at work. Their potentialities caught 
the imagination of this American 
architect, town and rural planner. 
(See “Americans In India,” Albert 
Mayer, Survey Graphic, March 
1947.) In July, Mr, Mayer returns 
there on a third visit to carry to a 
new stage his constructive service in 


North Central India and Bombay. 
ee eS 


standing of the essence of your pro- 
fessional reports. Of course, there are 
plenty ‘of time-servers and dema- 
gogues there as here; but let me give 
some instances of what I mean. _ 

Last fall, at the outset of my plan- 
ning and development work, I re- 
ported to Jawaharlal Nehru before I 
went into the field, He had me stop 
at Delhi for three days, personally 
listing the people he thought I should 
see, and arranging for appointments. 
Some four months later, I reported 
to him again just before I left India. 
During the interval he had not been 
able to keep abreast of my work in 
the United Provinces but in a two 
hour interview he grasped the essence 
of both report and recommendations, 
and next day took action on them. 
This in the midst of just about a 
thousand problems of far greater 
importance. 

My work had fallen in the sphere 
of Dr. Katju, Minister of Develop- 
ment for the United Provinces. Ex- 


cept for my final two weeks, he had 


_ gram this kind of education is indis- — 


been in America on a food mission | 
during my whole stay. Immediately | 
on his return, he called for all my | 
reports, then he called for me, then | 
he asked that my recommendations | 
be put into budget form, and they | 
were forthwith passed by the Cabinet, 
presented to the Legislature. Fairly 
fast action! 


Education for All 


Unfortunately, the stratum of this 
grade of character and ability is ex- 
tremely thin—much too thin —but 
remember, as an index, that India’s 
literacy level is only 11 per cent. 
Hence, they are trying desperately to 
solve another first class pioneering 
problem by pushing universal educa- | 
tion as rapidly as possible. This has a 
very high priority, for there is general 
recognition that every branch of 
progress — political, economic, social, 
moral—depends upon it. 

The problem is twofold—quantity 
and quality. For even such Indian _ 
education as there has been in the — 
past was warped by its purpose—to _ 
train clerks and government servants. 
There has been an almost complete 
lack of training in self-reliance and 
know-how and action, as against _ 
memorizing and book learning. Yet 
the principles of progressive education 
are more universally accepted among 
Indian leaders than is true here and 
their effort is to jump from this old- 
fashioned system to a modern one, | 
based on learning by doing. = 

There are literally hundreds of local, 
individual instances of educational 
pioneering in the recent past, but 
these are no more than guideposts 
in the vastness of India. Missionaries, 
American and British, are responsible ~ 
for numbers of them; many have been _ 
founded and conducted by Indians ¥ 
themselves. In any long range pro- _ 


pensable, if development plans are to 
be more than paper. a 

So I spent some weeks in appraising — 
such, nuclei as existed for the training 
of local leaders. Some of the best 
were conducted under Dhiren Ma-_ 
zumdar, an energetic, selfless disciple 


~~ - 


| 


'£ Gandhi, The bulk of the work 
joust be done in villages, most of 
tvhich are not yet on an all-weather 
xighway system. To reach the center 
| yvyhere Mazumdar himself was active, 
| had to go four miles out from the 
nearest railroad station by elephant. 
de was training young men and 
iMenen to be village workers and 
ceaders, doing an inspiring job in an 
»bsurdly inadequate shack and with 
vhe simplest equipment. Not in ap- 
»earance, but in essence, it reminded 
me of the little red schoolhouse. 

The poet Tagore founded the Uni- 
versity of Santiniketan in Bengal, and 
sts associated rural-life institution, 
Sriniketan, is now presided over by 
nis son. Under him, Dr. Brahmachari 
1s conducting a leadership school for 
young boys, selected from the sur- 
rounding countryside, who receive an 
eight-year training. It is a delight to 
see them at work, boys fully as alert 
as any I have seen anywhere. In 
truth, Indian children as a whole are 
unusually lively and bright. It is only 
as they grow up that they become 
dull, resigned, defeated. 

But there are too few Mazumdars 
and Brahmacharis in India; far too 
few first class teachers and too few 
people who can train them—to say 
nothing of lack of buildings and 
equipment. The attempt is being 
made to remedy this shortage of 
schooling at a feverish pace, buildings 
or no buildings—inside mud walls or 
in bamboo shacks, when nothing else 
is available. 

As usual with Gandhi in any prob- 
lem of vital concern to Indian life, 
the Mahatma has worked out a 
method of “basic education” which 
seeks to make a vast program eco- 
nomically feasible in a country very 
poor in developed resources and in 
potential taxes. His system is based 
on making use of the results of 
‘learning through doing,” selling the 
products of progressive education to 
help carry it on. 

There are too many facets in this 
struggle for education on all fronts— 
technical, scientific, vocational, social, 
administrative, elementary, adult—to 
give even an outline here. Taken to- 
gether, they exemplify the intense and 
widespread effort to lift the progress 
of a country from an early eighteenth 
ntury level to that of the twentieth 
century — and to telescope this into 
ne third or one fifth the time it has 
sually-taken in other countries. 

It is probably safe to say that more 


LY 1947 


- 


The Council House Library in New Delhi, where on January 22, 1947, 
Jawaharlal Nehru announced that the Constituent Assembly had unanimously 
passed a resolution declaring India an Independent Sovereign Republic. 
Viscount Mountbatten, Viceroy of India, is now winding up his affairs, 
hurrying to leave the country where on January 1, 1877, his great- 
grandmother Victoria was proclaimed Empress, with the Maharaja Sindia 
wishing “that your sovereignty and power may remain steadfast forever. 


Photo from European 
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news of India and more of its main 
political and religious highlights have 
been brought out in American news- 
papers in the last six months than in 
the previous hundred years. ‘This is 
not to say that we have that much 
more insight into what is going on or 
a sense of sympathetic participation 
in the birth pangs of a subcontinent. 
The fact is that the news as it comes 
through tends to increase the impres- 
sion of strangeness, reinforce our 
usual superior feeling toward foreign- 
ers, and leave us with a mad vision 
of a political three-ring circus. 


The Close-up Texture of Life 


The challenge facing anyone who, 
in some degree, has shared in these 
events and has had intimate contact 
with the people and their problems, 
is that of bringing them into focus 
for his fellow Americans; of showing 
how and where we can help as broth- 
ers and not as superiors, and more 
surprisingly, how we, ourselves, can 
be helped by India’s accumulating 
experience. 

Two things seem plain. First, mere 
increase in published information has 
slight effect on spreading understand- 
ing and cordiality between peoples. 
The result is often quite the contrary. 
Second, an over-all institution like the 
United Nations has little chance of 
success if it is not underpinned by 
satisfactory contacts among people 
themselves. Nation-level negotiations 
have to be humanized by close-up 
feelings of kinship. 

To my mind, no cliché is more 
vulnerable than that freedom of news 
in and of itself produces understand- 
ing. In its modern handling, news 
tends to spotlight the sensational and 
ignore the usual, more significant but 
less spectacular, developments that 
reveal the texture of life. 


From our films and from his own 


inces—corresponding to our states— 
have recently passed laws against it 
in response to public insistence. The 
American does not know that in 
Madras, the traditional hotbed of 
untouchability, all temples have 
now been thrown open to the former 
outcasts, and that two ministers in 
the present Interim National Goyern- 
ment are untouchables, 

In neither country are there more 
than a handful of. people who realize 
that the Negro problem here and the 
Untouchable problem there are closely 
akin in origin, in denouement, and in 
the persistent, but still uneven and 
inadequate, efforts to right grievous 
wrongs. 

So I have come to the conclusion 
that facts and news are totally in- 
adequate, that predispositions and 
viewpoints are what really count in 
international relations. What we need, 
I think, is interpretation by those who 
know the texture of life that binds 
isolated facts and news together. 


Development and Conservation 


Not only in vastness, but in the 
physical climatic and economic differ- 
ences within its boundaries, India 
resembles our own country. 

There is also a considerable tradi- 
tion of decentralization reaching even 
deeper than the provincial level. Cen- 
turies ago, government centered in 
the villages where it has to some 
extent persisted since—as in our own 
town meetings. This similarity is 
recognized in India. In political re- 
construction they have turned to our 
history for guidance. Both Nehru 
and Rajendra Prasad, the presiding 
officer of the Constituent Assembly, 
have cited our Constitution and its 
federal setup in their deliberations, 
More, they have started work on a 
bill of rights in which the outlawing 
of untouchability is included. 


later tell of deep differences — but| 


comparisons do bristle. India’s is a 


dual problem: one, to develop the| 


rich natural resources — though not 
nearly so rich, so varied, nor so well 
distributed as ours; and two, to re 
claim impoverished soils and control 
erosion. When an ancient land like 
India pioneers, these problems of de- 
velopment and of conservation — 


t 


{ 
) 


| 


\ 


which in our country were tackled a | 


couple of centuries apart—have to be 


undertaken at one and the same time. | 
On the development side, the high- | 


est priorities are hydroelectric power 


(India has developed only 3 per cent | 


of her estimated potential water 


power), irrigation, heavy industry, | 


road building, improved agriculture, 
and a basis of land tenure. 
On the conservation side, flood con- 


trol, afforestation, reclamation of waste 


lands, and drainage of marsh lands, 
are high on the list. 
Both aspects of physical planning 


} 
| 


| 


have their human. counterparts. I | 


have already dealt with education, 
the number one problem in develop- 
ment. Much is also being attempted, 
and a good deal more projected, along 
social and economic lines. Indians 
generally, and the United Provinces 
government in particular, are heavily 
emphasizing “all-purpose” coopera- 
tives which are to take in production, 
consumption, credit. They have had 


| 
| 


a good deal of experience—not by any 


means all successful—with coopera- 
tives not so inclusive in scope. They 
are pushing this new program as fast 


as they can train people to handle 
it—possibly even faster in some areas, 


for the pressure for action is so great 


that the pace, in my judgment at 
least, is sometimes swifter than con- 


sistent with successful absorption. 


Bottleneck—Manpower ; r 


< 

Due to the backwardness of the 
people, the new all-purpose organiza-_ 
tions are not cooperatives in our sense, 


newspapers, the Indian fully expects 


Da Pioneering is-a term generally ap- 
to be in danger of ubiquitous gang- 


plied to what. might be called the 


7 an 


sters if he visits Chicago. The Ameri- 
can, in turn, has the impression that 


each Muslim and Hindu will tear 
_ each other to pieces on sight. The 


Indian, embittered by news of lynch- 
ings and Jim Crow laws, is scarcely 
aware of our efforts to change these 
things over‘here. The American can- 


not conceive how any people can 


be so morally ‘callous as to stand for 
“untouchability.” He is unaware of 
the tremendous moral indignation 


against it over there—spearheaded by — 


Gandhi; or that most Indian proy- 


. 


personal conquest by a people over 
undeveloped natural resources, and 
their conversion of these into the 
material and social forms to support 
a civilization. That is precisely the 
underlying problem India now faces 
and is grappling with. Oddly enough, 
this is true even to the detail of fight- 
ing wild animals, for in one of the 
big resettlement projects in the Terai 
area, the foothills of the Himalayas, 


‘marauding tigers are still to be met. 


I do not wish to labor points of 


similarity with the USA—and will 


ae 


but government-fostered and govern- 
ment-supervised,: with the stated ob- 


jective of turning each one over to i 
participants as soon as they are capa- 


ble of handling it. I have seen some 
mighty successful village cooperatives 
in action, and some mighty dismal 


ones too. As in* practically every as- 
pect of Indian endeavor, the bottle- 
neck is manpower. Not quantitatively, 
of course, for India has a great plenty 
of that, but lack of men and 
with training, integrity, technique, 

(Continued on page 407) 
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Classes of 97 


| Friendship is the theme of this page—of each of the 
ioems and also the circumstances which link them to- 
ether. The two sonnets by their very existence testify to 
jonds of friendship between historic academic rivals. 
| It happens that Percy MacKaye, Harvard ’97, class poet 
f this year’s semicentennial reunion class, is an old friend 
f Survey Graphic and so he consented to publication of 
is poem, “The Goal,” in these pages. 

When he returned from the reunion, however, he 


brought a postscript in verse, with a story. The evening 
before the reunion, the class received from Yale 97, cele- 
brating at the same time, greetings in the form of a sonnet 
by.a member of the Yale class, Judge Robert L. Munger 
6} Ansonia, Conn. Could Mr. MacKaye, asked the class 
secretary, just dash off a sonnet in reply? The class poet 
would try. The result is presented herewith, the two 
sonnets having been reported a vast success at the class 
reunion. 


The Goal 


Stanzas by Percy MacKaye for the Fiftieth Reunion of the Harvard Class of 1897 


Jur way climbs upward to the onward end: 

“he onward end climbs toward the endless goal, 
“hat lures the yearning, ever-searching soul 

"o know the lonely Infinite for friend. 


f what, then, be afraid? Fear is refusal 
[o face ourselves—the wonder that is we, 
[he friendship of our immortality 

[hat in our eyes ponders its own perusal. 


Year fellows, by what else are we now clanned 
n this our semi-centenary meeting 

3xcept the gaze that smiles behind the greeting, 
The twinge of friendship in the tight-gript hand? 


And what’s that but what’s carven in heart’s hue 
Of crimson on our own crest—Veritas: 

The Truth! And what of that can ever pass, 
For what is more immortal than the true? 


Divinity is vast, yet intimate 

As love-lit eyes in sorrow-darkened faces. 
Apollo’s our heavenly counterpart, whose graces 
Of spirit fire can be atoning fate 


For Hiroshima’s woe (else earth shall rue it), 
If we ourselves but realize that we 

In essence are as infinite as he, 

And when he splits the atom, ’tis we do it! 


This truth alone can guide the atomic age: 
The tools of gods are for our godly use— , 
No less than godly ever—for the abuse 

Of Veritas annuls our heritage. 


To validate it in all liberal arts 

Of man is blazed on Harvard’s battle-shield, 
And science’ cosmic conquests all must yield 
To the unquenchable in human hearts— 


The quickening urgency, the all-healing leaven 

Of friendship. So,.dear Classmates, each with each, 
Let us, in that illimitable reach, 

Together, touch the goal of ’Ninety-Seven! 


Yale ’97 to Harvard ’97 


Comrades in deed and spirit and in high 
Unquestioning faith, we send you on this day 
Cheers for the long adventure of the way 

And many hopes that other days are nigh 
Wherein the answers to the riddles lie, 

Days filled with mornings that will sing and say: 
Behold! The end now to Hope’s decay, 

Behold! Another flaming in the sky. 


Together we went forth, although apart, 

Dreamed the same dreams, sought for the clearer path, 
Heard the same voices calling through the wrath, 
Learned the same lessons of the conquering heart. 

e pledge you still, though all the days that pale: 

To you, John Harvard, from our Eli Yale! 


Harvard 07 to Yale ’97 


Fellows of youth and age, comrades of Yale, 
Life-mates of Ninety-Seven, our gratitude 

For your brave salutation, so imbued 

With all we share! Not in farewell but hail 

We greet you, on the ever-beckoning trail 

That leads through blind confusions bleak and rude 
On toward the ending of earth’s mortal feud 

To triumph of the faith that cannot fail: 


That cannot fail, because it is indeed a 
The substance of things hoped for, the still things 
That stir from chrysalis of death the wings 
_ Of life immortal for. our worldly need.— 
So, Eli Yale, here on time’s crumbling edge 
John Harvard joins in your eternal pledge. 
sey P.M. 


814 miles. 


Tracks to a New Frontier 


Shoes and overalls and oleomargarine of the South and West are as welcome 


° e ° . ce . . . ° 99 
as anybody’s now, since the equalization order stilled the cry of “Discrimination. 


Tue U.S. Supreme Court on May 12 
delighted the South and West by the 
gift of a feather to wear in their 
caps—more so than money to jingle 
in their pockets—but the further 
possibilities, long range, are solid sub- 
stance and apply to the whole country. 

The court awarded victory to the 
South and West in their traditional 
campaign against discriminatory 
freight rates. But, in fact, the decision 
goes beyond sectionalism and beyond 
transportation. It may, indeed, have 
opened up a new world to the present 
generation of Americans, may have 
restored a frontier, laid out new cities 
and fated others to be ghost cities 
dwarfing Tombstone and Red Dog. 
Eventually it may prove as ruthless 
as war in forcing a reshuffle across 
the map. 

The decision, seven to two, affirmed 
the Interstate-.Commerce Commis- 
sion’s territorial equalization order of 
two years before on railroad “class 
rates.” 

You can look at this specifically in 
terms of what it has cost, and will 
cost, to ship something south to north, 


compared to rates between two north- 


ern points. Take overalls. It has been 
costing $1.12 a hundredweight by the 


carload on ordinary blue cotton over- 


alls from Philadelphia to Chicago, 
But from Macon, Ga., 
down where the cotton grows, ship- 
ping to Chicago, 817 miles— same 
distance, same overall—it costs $1.56. 
That is well over a third more. 

Or take cottonseed oil. 


pele so bad. But in the lan- 


tel into dcleocn sti ities 


Pes pitas from Southern to Official 
Beene) territory are 35 per- | 
th 


t! an 2 Fates, within 


The rate 
south to north has been only 7 per- 
cent higher than between northern” 


United States — readjustments 
complicated to for 


of discrimination. 


GEORGE BRITT 


—A native southerner, Survey 
Graphic’s managing editor takes a 
long range view of the question most 
burning to the section of his origin. 
Freight charges are only the small 
change of it, this article discovers, 
while precedents and results of con- 
cern to the long course of history are 
pointed out. : 


These now are equalized. The dis-_ 


crimination is knocked out. 

The decision applies only to class 
rates, the rates on the higher valued 
freight, generally manufactured _arti- 
cles, accounting for only about 6 per- 
cent of aggregate freight revenues, the 
most profitable part of the business, 
the cream of, it. There is another 
category of exception rates, handled 
under special schedules for various 
reasons, amounting to around 15 per- 


cent of the revenue, and then the 


great bulk shipments of coal, cotton 
bales, wheat,. and the like, which 
move at commodity rates and pay the 
remaining 80 percent. 

Class rates yield the smallest part 
of the revenue. The change under 
this decision is estimated, for example, 
to bring up the Pennsylvania’s annual 
gross only by $5,000,000, and to reduce 
the Southern Pacific’s by. $1,000,000. 
Dissenting Justice Jackson reported 
that it would add $15,000,000 a year 
to shipping bills in the northeast. 

Such figures, as railroad finances 
go, are peanuts. If that were all, they 
would not justify the elaborate opin- 
ion. But the court upset a system 
protested against for more than sixty 
years. It ordained a new set of rela- 
tionships between regions of the 
too 

me proclaimed — 
South. in place 


equalization for 


it brought an 


ae eS “of its 


beetle] 


nd co) the West 
ee 


confirmed authority and require blan- 
ket uniformity for exception rates? 
And will it take up commodity rates 
after that? 

The decision is there, loaded with 
unanswered questions, and not to be 
ignored, at least a small cloud on the 
horizon, and you feel blowing from 
it already the winds of change. 

Time only can measure their force. 
It would be easy to lose one’s balance 
in viewing the possibilities, but this 
at any rate is a restrained statement— 
the decision is something historic, 
arresting attention, accelerating change 
and giving the United States a brand 
new shape. 


America on the Move 


DY sing 


You can look at this decision liter 
ally, in terms of the rates themselves 
and for that you need the guidance of 
an experienced shipper or railroa 
man. The freight tariffs are a pitfall 
for the novice. Or you may tak 
another viewpoint. You may ret 
that long-ago traveler near Pittsbur 
noting the lines of Conestoga wagor 
and observing, “Old America seem 
to be breaking up and moving we 
ward.” That was in 1817. The W 
of 1812 had been an upsetting influ 
ence, disarranging old values, and the 
population was redistributing itself 
accordingly. 

Since then the population bal: 


has been upset many a time, mos 


as a by -product of other events, 

great migrations are established in 

the American tradition. 
Justice Douglas in his. 

opinion took pains to discl 

the ICC. had sought— De 


to equalize economic, 


enter the field of ec 


»ps its political life more nearly to 
heart’s desire.” Never before, he 
ld, had the Court “confided to any 
gulatory body the reshaping of our 
‘tional economy.” Former Governor 
rnall of Georgia, rejoicing in the 
cision, emphasizes the possibility of 
anning. 
You don’t have to go into motives, 
ywever, to see change wrapped in- 
Je a sweeping revision of freight 
tes. Here is one small example. In 
25, Congress adopted the so-called 
och-Smith Resolution, directing the 
XC to establish “the lowest possible 
wiul rates” on agricultural products, 
cluding livestock. According to the 
ading scholarly authority, this was 
e result of “the exertion of political 
essure” and of “a desire to appease 
1e clamor of the agricultural 
terests.” 


An investigation delved into the 
abject, and then in July 1931, the 
mmission issued its order. Among 
ther things it slashed freight rates 
1 livestock to the Pacific Coast but 
ade no cut on meat products — 
ressed beef, hams, bacon, and the 
Ke. 

Consequently, that coast stopped 
uying from Kansas City and Omaha 
acking plants but increased its intake 
n the hoof. Cattle which once moved 
istward from Nevada, Utah, and 
tizona now went to the coast. Even 
exas cattle went west. Hitherto 
alifornia had _ been ‘ slaughtering 
1uch less than it consumed and its 
acking plants ranked ninth among 
1e states. Now they began slaughter- 
1g much more than local consump- 
on, exporting beyond the borders, 
nd by 1939, the year the war began, 
alifornia’s packing industry ranked 
yurth in the country. 

Such is the story on a single line 
f business. In case you’d like to 
gure out possibilities since May 12, 
lere are approximately twenty thou- 
ind items in the affected class rate 


hedules. 


East Got There First 


The East was first when the 
ilroad- building fever struck the 
nited States. It was already first in 
ng range transportation, due to the 
rie Canal. Pennsylvania and adjoin- 
ig states had the preponderant coal 


sposits. The East got there first in 


dustry, population, political influ- 
ce, in national leadership generally. 
nd like great rivers flowing to the 


LY 1947 : 
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sea, the main rail lines crossed the 
northeastern states, 

This section, as soon as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was es- 
tablished in 1887, came to be known 
as Official territory. It lies roughly 
to the north of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi. ‘Traffic was 
much heavier than in more sparsely 
settled regions. It was possible to 
haul cheaper, an attraction to more 
industries, while the South and West 
continued farming and mining. There 
was meaning and justification in 
local complaints from those regions 
that they were. colonies. They sold 
cheap—raw materials; and bought 


“The Supreme Court’s decision is 
tremendously important because it 


that the United 


States is one nation rather than a 


effectively asserts 


geographic entity divided into an im- 
perial territory and colonial append- 
ages for exploitation. 


“The decision is much more im- 
portant than the ICC order, which 
does not equalize rates but merely 
moves toward their equalization, 
points the way to conditions under 
which industry may be decentralized, 
incomes may be equalized, and re- 
gional discriminations eliminated. 


“The economic implications, im- 
portant as they are to the people of 


high — manufactured products. And 
while they had good low commodity 
rates on coal, wheat, cotton, their 
class rates, when they turned to manu- 
facturing, remained higher than in 
Eastern territory. The class rates in 


all territories and between them, how- 


ever, had been established by the ICC. 

There are five railroad rate terri- 
tories in the United States, the Eastern 
or Official, Southern, Southwestern, 


Western ‘Trunk-line which extends _ 


from the Mississippi to the Rocky 
‘Mountains, and Mountain Pacific. 
Over the years, the others have been 
resentful of the lower rates enjoyed 
by Official territory. The Pacific 
Mountain territory, however, has had 
other ideas. It enjoys a special form 


te 


ot discriminatory low rates itself, by 
which California oranges for example, 
compete in the eastern market. Ocean 
shipping through the Panama Canal 
has been as good as an ICC order to 
hold transcontinental rates down. 
And the coast is interested in develop- 
ing a self-sufficiency of its own which 
can ignore the East. 
“Discrimination” for two genera- 
tions has been a resounding political 
war cry, gaining in volume in the 
last decade. In 1937 the Southern 
Governors Conference was organized, 
largely as a rate-fighting body. In 
1939 the ICC began an investigation 
of the whole rate structure. In 1940 


Note of Triumph 


Former Governor Ellis Arnall of Georgia, independent crusader against the 
old freight rates in his state, replied to a Survey Graphic query as follows: 


the West and South, and especially 
to the southern Negro, whose prob- 
lem primarily is one of struggling for 
a share of the half-loaf given the 
region where he lives, are less con- 
sequential than the affirmation of the 
political principle that the United 
States is the common country of all 
Americans, and that economic oppor- 
tunity shall have the same protection 
afforded other basic rights, 


“If the Supreme Court follows up 
this decision by a parallel one in 
Georgia’s suit to terminate collusive 
fixing of rates, thus safeguarding all 
the people against the threat of 
monopoly, the basis will be laid for 
a new decentralized prosperity in this 
country.” 


Congréss took a positive step with its 
Ramspeck Resolution, directing the 
ICC to look out for rates that were 
“unjust and unreasonable or unlaw- 
ful” and prohibiting discriminations 
against any “region, district, territory.” 

In 1945, these causes produced their 
result. The ICC in May issued its 
order for territorial equalization of 
class rates, and it is this order which 
the Supreme Court has now upheld. 
_ Meanwhile, Governor Arnall started 
his independent proceedings to wipe 
out inequalities affecting Georgia. 
That case is still pending. 

Just what, then, do the ICC order 
and Court decision mean? 

In the first place, nothing is changed 
as to Mountain Pacific. That territory 


aan 


was not involved in the current case. 
For the rest of the country, the de- 
cision is a move to end class rate dis- 
criminations between « Official and 
other territories, on an interim basis, 
until the roads themselves draw up a 
system of uniform classifications. And 
the operation is performed -quite 
roughly, not with a scalpel but with 
a shovel. This method of approxima- 
tion drew most of the dissenting 
comment. 


Average of Inequality 


Justice Douglas, in the May 12 
verdict of the court, upheld the ICC’s 
new 1945 policy of uniform sates. 

Justice Frankfurter differed at just 
that point, pointing out, “The pro- 
crustean bed is not a symbol of 
equality. It is no less inequality to 
have equality among unequals.” 

Nevertheless, the Court held that 
the evidence supported the plain in- 
ference “that class rates within South- 
ern, Southwestern and Western terri- 
tories, and from those territories to 
Official territory, are generally much 
higher, article for article, than the 
rates within Official territory.” Dis- 
crimination, the decision held, had 
been clearly established, and there 
was no longer such a difference in 
operating costs between territories as 
to justify it. 

To correct the rate inequality, the 
ICC order as now upheld requires 
(a) an increase of 10 percent on all 
class rates in the East, (b) a cut of 
10 percent in the other territories, and 
(c) the same cut on shipments be- 
tween them and the East. The ICC 
had ordered a general rate increase 
last January, and that still is in effect. 

In other words, class shipments 
in the East will now cost 10 per- 
cent more than before, making that 
territory a less economical base from 
which to do business. Shipments from 
elsewhere will cost 10 percent less— 
accounting for a 20 percent spread. 
The eastern roads had not asked for 
this rate increase and were opposed to 
it. If thessouthern and western roads 
had been ordered to make a 20 per- 
cent rate cut, however, it might have 
been held to be confiscation. “The east- 
ern increase, coupled with cuts. else- 
where, leveled the difference. 

This ruling is a great feather, be- 
yond dispute, for the caps of South 


and West. The winners now find 


themselves stripped almost embar- 


rassingly of old alibis and grounds 


Eber 


for jealousy. From the railroad view- 
point, on the other hand, the revenue 
involved is less than gigantic. The 
roads estimate it will amount to under 
one percent of their total. 

But no single business question for 
a generation has been subject to such 
agitation and expectancy. When the 
original order was announced two 
years ago, a Texas newspaper headed 
the story ENp oF Economic SERFDOM. 
A South Carolina congressman quoted 
a reference to the same ICC order, 
calling it “the most important decision 
in its history.” 

The day ‘after the Court’s decision 
Representative John E. Rankin of 
Mississippi arose in the House to hail 
it as “the first step to give anything 
like a semblance of justice in freight 
rates to the people of the South and 
West. ...” He continued: 


This legalized robbery . . . has been 
going on for half a century or more. 
Now we have about half the member- 
ship of the House and practically two 
thirds of the members of the Senate liy- 
ing in the punished area; and for the 
first time in history we have the Presi- 
dent of the United States living in one 
of the states punished with these dis- 
honest discriminations. 

We are entitled to full and complete 
relief. This change is goed, but it does 
not go far enough. The people of the 
South and West want these unjust dis- 
criminations entirely eliminated. If the 
members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are not willing to follow 
through and wipe out all of these vicious 
discriminations, then they ought to be 
removed and men put in their places 
who will do it. 


On various questions affecting the 
South, the Mississippi Congressman 
has not been thought of as a voice of 
enlightenment; but here he moves in 
the best society. 


Injustice Defined 
_ For southern opinion of a high or- 
der, take the remarks of Mark 
Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Five years ago in a 


speech at New Orleans (see Survey 
Midmonthly, June 1942), he said: | 


We can never develop industrially as 


long as the freight rate structure is what _ 


it is. The freight rate structure is de- 
signed to draw our materials out of the 
South for manufacture in the East, and 
conversely, to prevent manufacture into 
finished products in the South... . 


_ There can never’ be a-real attack on the 


sweeping rate changes, of cours 


fundamental poverty of this section $j 
long as it suffers the injustice of haviny| 
its rich natural resources hauled out fo 
manufacture elsewhere. . 


The West Raises Its Voice 


And to swing westward for anothe! 
point of view, here is what Henry A’ 
Wallace, then Vice-President, told ar 
audience in Dallas, Texas: | 


From typewriters to laundry soap t 
paint, in nearly every class of manu 
factured goods, the South and the Wes! 
must pay unequal freight rates in com 
parison with the North and the East 
These disadvantages have been major 
factors in stifling the’ industrial develop: 
ment of the South and the West and) 
thus have undermined our whole na- 
tional economy. ... 

Our greatest need is to recast our 
transportation laws to insure the utmost 
development of each form of transporta- 
tion. Thereby present and prospective 
monopolistic controls will be broken; 
regional rate discriminations will dis- 
appear and transportation will then 
truly serve the public interest. In this 
struggle for economic freedom Congress 
will not fail the people. If and when 
Congress does its duty, the people of 
the West and South will have more 
industry. Their children will find op 
portunity at home. The output of the 
entire nation will increase as the surplus 
labor of the South and West becomes 
more skilled in the full utilization of 
southern and western natural resources 
for the benefit of the entire nation. 


A revivalist fervor breathes through 
such assaults on the rate structure. 
Even more striking has been the note 
of utopianism — in reverse; remove 
these discriminations and all will be 
well. . 
Now they have been removed. 
Dawns the new day. The South has 
been emancipated, the West can en- 
joy the riches God put there for 7 
And as an added spiritual grace, Jim 
Crow is to be given a shove towarc 
the exit. With more jobs in the Sout! 
and the competition for them less 
ter, the Negro is about to get a bre 

Since the pressure for this chang 
however, has been not moral, 
marily, but cold self-interest and pi 
litical ambition, we may as well loo 
at possibilities in those terms. 

The most obvious expectation fror 


would be re-location of factories. Th 
greater the relative change in Cham 
ber of Commerce talking points, 
swifter the re-location... That meat 
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Railroad rate territories with average class rates in percentages of Official territory rates, computed in 1943 
by the government’s Transportation Board of Investigation and Research, The ICC order, recently upheld, 
changes class rates and relationships in and between all these territories except the Mountain Pacific 


corresponding shifts of industrial pop- 
ulations, and as people move to new 
homes, change enters their way of liv- 
ing and they discover fresh needs to 
be satisfied and whole new social 
structures spring up around them. 
The war transplanted a fifth of the 
population in three years, so there’s 
no doubting our fluidity—with post- 
war restlessness and uncertainty 
added. 
This pattern repeats the wagon 
trains of 1817 and the opening up of 
the West. In dream, at least, Atlanta 


realizes its million population before - 


4 next census, new industries and 
new cities mushroom in a great cres- 
sent from Charleston to Walla Walla. 
The East, deserted and moribund, 
ae in its sleep while the vigor- 
1s population that really counts is 
eading elsewhere for the last 
oundup. 
All this is a way of saying the old 
tory of boom and bust, real - estate 
‘omotion and speculation, wild- 
ing, the big gamble one way and 


nother, squandering of fresh natural 


resources, cutting loose from old hab- 
its, the feeble being trampled under, 
and a crop of newly-rich disporting 
themselves with abandon. What is 
this but a frontier again, at its worst? 


Time To Look Ahead 


But there is time, if we choose, to 
pause and look where we are going. 
This sketch takes our progress a bit 
rapidly. Flash results, indeed, are 
highly improbable. The process will 
not be completed overnight and the 
whole interplay of sectional and na- 
tional forces is too complicated to 
comprehend in one quick grasp. — 

So we ask soberly, is this going to 
be progress in fact, or merely the 
naive Indian Summer of American 
culture? Can we make a fresh start 
really, or will it be just another cross - 
between the Black Country and the 
Gilded Age? 

Our answer must remember that 
the East is still there in spite of this 
decision. Official territory includes 
only 15.5 percent of the land area of 
the United States, but the census of 
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1940 gave it almost exactly half the 
population and its manufactured prod- 
ucts in 1939 were 67.8 percent of the 
national output. It paid just above 
two thirds of the 1946 income and ex- 
cess profits taxes. The trunk line rail- 
way systems still funnel across the 
East, a physical item that has suffered 
no reversal whatever, and Eastern sea- 
ports and airports are the gateways 
to Europe. ; 

Perhaps, further, it slouldn’t be 
overlooked that New York now is the 
official seat of the United Nations, 
regarded abroad as a center of some 
importance. 

The East, to be sure, isnot what it 
used to be. It has been shrinking. 
And from 1940 to 1944 alone, the 
South and West gained nearly four 
million in population. Even under the 
lamented old class rates on freight 
and before the war spurt, the South’s 
industrial growth had been a_phe- 
nomenon—not merely the Florida re- 
sorts but’such cities as Columbus, Ga., 
and Columbia, S$. C., Corpus Christi 

(Continued on page 409) 
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They Fenced Tolerance In 


How its school children led a California community 
into new paths of democracy and understanding. 


Ir WAS A SEVEN-FOOT, GALVANIZED IRON 
fence with barbed wire topping that 
finally brought all the children to- 
gether, in the little California town of 
Mendota. Until a year or so ago 
when School Superintendent Virgil 
Howard and the school board put 
them behind barbed wire, they had 
been kept apart. The “native white” 
youngsters had gone to one school, 
and slightly “tanner” Mexicans to an- 
other. 

Primarily, it was Superintendent 
Howard’s dollars-and-cents diplomacy 
that joined the schools and united the 
children, and in the end the people 
of the town. The fences came into 
the picture when they were needed 
to protect the two sets of school build- 

Ass ings from vandals. Mr. Howard used 
wartime shortage and high cost of 
2 galvanized wire to show his board 
how much cheaper it would be to 
combine the schools — and build a 
single fence. 
- The school board, interested in 
more Le for less money, de- 
cided that one fence and one school 
ee would) de. Bec sey turns out to 


be cheaper,” one board member phil- 


re, long ago. The Mexican boys who’ve 
__._ been breaking school windows on Sat- 


x - osophized. “We should have tried it» 


DALLAS JOHNSON 


—By a “native daughter” of Cali- 


fornia, now with the U.S. Public 
Health Service in Washington. 

Mrs, Johnson was formerly on the 
staff of The New York Times. During 
the war, she was for a time with the 
U. S, Treasury, as head of women’s 
publications for the War Finance 
Staff. 


urday nights were just ‘getting even’; 
I call it the vandalism of intolerance. 
If the schools hadn’t been separated 
in the first place we probably 
wouldn’t have needed a fence.” 
How Segregation Began 
Mendota’s school problem goes back 
thirty years,-when the town was 
just a railroad junction in the desert 
land of the San Joaquin Valley. 
With the end of railway expansion 
the Mexican “hands,” brought up 
from below the border to lay rails, 
turned to picking cotton. A cluster of 
wooden shacks and adobes was evi- 


dence of their arrival. — 


On the other side of town, a 


“white” residential section began to 
take shape, and eventually there was 
enough of a population (it is now 
1,200) to warrant a school. In 1920 
a fine new building with a red-tiled 
roof, an arcade, and a central patio 
ea. ? oe 
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- was erected. It was Spanish Mexican 
in architecture but no Spanish Mexi- 
can children were allowed to attend. 
In the California towns where seg- 
regation is practiced (and Mendota is 
no exception), school authorities get 
around the law by defining all Mexi- 
cans as migratory. As such, it is~as- 
sumed they come and go with the 
crops and therefore must have special 
schools. All “white” children are 
automatically permanent. Even the 
“Okies,” second-class citizens in 
California since dustbowl days, went 
to the school with red-tiled roof. 
So began a queer, wasteful shut- 
tling between town and country. The 
buses that brought “white” children 
from outlying districts into school, 


ment was changed only when the in- 
town Mexican population outstripped 
the capacity of the buses, and the out 


dilapidated for use. etap? 
“When that happened, in the Thit 
ties, a new Mexican school—sans 
tile, arcade, or patio—was put 
town. Even so, it~ 
what the Mexicar 
building was bi 
. :, * @ - . 
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rtructed, boasted three classrooms. No 
songer did one teacher handle all 
gight grades. There was a cafeteria in 
vhe basement—and indoor plumbing! 

The “all-white” faculty in the new 

{Mexican school had one major prob- 
»em: the children, most of whom 
vame from Spanish-speaking homes, 
aad to be taught English before they 
could study anything else. Yet Span- 
‘ish was all they heard in the part of 
town where they lived. It was what 
hey yelled at each other on the play- 
ground. They made little progress in 
. a language for classroom use 
only. 
_ The double school system had other 
idrawbacks. Since neither school had 
enough space, teachers, or pupils for 
isingle-grade rooms, two and _ three 
Iclasses were put in each room. There 
was no money for frills and extras. 
'The budget was drained to provide 
'a minimum of staff and plant for the 
'two set-ups. The only joint enter- 
\prise was the cafeteria, and_ this 
‘worked a hardship, too. Since it was 
slocated in the Mexican school, it was 
‘the “white” youngsters who had to 
troop several blocks each way each 
day through the mud or dust of 
‘Mendota’s unpaved streets to get 
their lunches. 

This was the situation when Su- 
perintendent Howard, a slight man in 
his graying forties, came to Mendota 
in the early war years. A product 
of California public schools, he had 
graduated from the College of the 
Pacific in the Twenties and spent the 
latter part of the Thirties as principal 
of Pershing Elementary School in 
Madera, another central valley town. 
There his students were one third 
“white,” one third Mexican, and one 
third Negro. Madera’s nonsegrega- 
tion policy had worked out very well. 


The Question of the Fence 
From the time he came to Mendota, 
Mr. Howard felt the schools ought 
to be brought together. The question 


was how, without splitting the town — 


wide open. When opportunity came 
—in the form of the fence—he did 
not merely sit on it. He measured 
he school grounds, found that 3,175 
ect of fence, enqugh for the two 
separate schools, would come to well 

er $10,000, but the 2,075 feet needed 
or one consolidated school would cost 
Biv half of that... | 
Since the citizens of Mendota were 
illing to listen to facts, Superinten- 
ent Howard obliged with more: 


money saved, plus profits from the 
sale of the Mexican school lots, would 
pay for moving the school buildings 
together. Once together, the cost of 
overhead and maintenance would go 
down. With duplications in the staff 
eliminated, these would be enough 
money to hire specia/“grt and music 
instructors, “opportunity” room and 
kindergarten teachers. 

Superintendent Howard’s sugges- 
tions did not fall on deaf ears. The 
four successful farmers and one oil 
line superintendent on the school 
board were men whom Howard likes 
to describe as “sound-minded and 
fundamentally free from prejudice.” 

Nevertheless it was not easy to 
come to a decision. When the towns- 
people got wind of what was hap- 
pening, there was a lot of pressure 
from the outside. Some talked of the 
danger of dirt and some of the pit- 
falls of bad language, but most of the 
opposition came from mothers who 
“just didn’t want their children to as- 
sociate with those Mexicans.” There 
were others, of course, who felt dif- 
ferently. They talked about getting 
more education for less money, and 
quoted the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


The Walls Came Tumbling Down 


For several months there was de- 
bate and discussion. In the end the 
spirit of the Constitution—and the 
almighty dollar—prevailed.. The two 
original dissenters made and seconded 
the motion to combine the schools. 
It was carried unanimously. 

A year ago last September, all Men- 
dota’s children came together for the 
first time behind the big new fence. 
There was shyness on both sides, but 
by the time everybody learned to pro- 
nounce everybody else’s name — the 
Mexicans had as much trouble with 
the English J-sound in Jim, Jack, and 


Jane as the other youngsters had with. 


Crescencio, Roderiquez, Cipiano—the 
ice was broken. 

Except for name-pronouncing, 
English was the order of the day; the 
new athletic director enforced the rule 
on the playground. The new kinder- 
garten was used as a kind of vocabu- 
lary class. Seating arrangements for 


the primary grades alternated Mexi-— 


can and “white” children, so that 
even when they whispered among 
themselves, English would be the lan- 
guage used. . 


The school grew by leaps and 


bounds. Registration in the fall of 


“ 


1946 topped 700. It became possible 
eventually to divide most grades into 
two sections, one for the faster stu- 
dents and the other for the more de- 
liberate. Parents who took it for 
granted that this would break down 
into accelerated classes of “white” 
children, slow classes of Mexicans, 
were due for a surprise. The division 
in each group was about fifty-fifty, 
the same proportion as for the school. 


No “Color” to Intelligence 

The percentage of failures or ex- 
ceptionally gifted children was nearly 
equal. The eighth grade salutatorian 
last year was a Mexican girl. The 
only perfect scores of 100 percent in 
the final tests both in civics and U. S. 
history were made by a Mexican boy. 
As a group, the third grade Mexican 
children outstripped their non-Mexi- 
can classmates. In the second grade, 
it was the other way around. 

In all grades Mexican children tend 
to be. older than “white” children. 
Superintendent Howard says this 
comes from language difficulty, and 
in most cases a late start in school. In 
addition, typical migrant children 
will start the school year on the Coast, 
come to Mendota in the late fall, go 
to Texas at Christmas, be back on the 
Coast in the spring. It is not an easy 
way to get an education. 

In their trek, the children of mi- 
grant workers are rejected by some 
school systems, herded by some into 
separate buildings. In many places 
they are an issue in the schools. 

In Orange County, just south of 
Los Angeles, an anti-segregation case 
has been fought through the federal 
courts. Recently the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals handed down a de- 
cision upholding the District Court 
which in March 1946 declared such 
separation of children in the public 
schools to be “unconstitutional, illegal, 
and void.” 

Mendotans can afford to smile hap- 
pily, and a little smugly, over the way 
they handled their problem. 3 

But that is not quite all the story. 
Once planted, the seeds of equality 
between “whites” and Mexicans be- 
gan to send up shoots outside the 
school. Local people found that even 
had they wanted to they could not 
fence the new growth in. In no time 
at all, tolerance began to spread 
through the community. So that is 
how a fence, generally used to divide 
people, brought the children and the 
townspeople of Mendota together. 
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Issues and Slogans 


AFTER THE CLOSE OF THE LAST SESSION 
of Congress, I said in this column 
(Survey Graphic, September 1946, 
page 318): 


So, the issues just ahead are shaping 
thus: National Health Insurance versus 
Public Medical Charity; Public versus 
Private Control of the use of public 
funds. The opposition, of course, will 
shout these issues in very different words, 
more like the following: Socialized 
Medicine versus Help for the Needy; 
Bureaucracy versus Private Enterprise. 


As I write, these issues and slogans 
are now being spread on the record 
of hearings on the “Taft Health Bill” 
(S.545), before the Health Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. This 
article goes to the printer while the 
backers of the bill are still on the 
stand; hearing of opponents is still 
to come. 

All these supporters have come from 
groups supplying health services—the 
American Medical Association, Ameri- 
can Dental Association, state medical 
societies, health insurance plans con- 
trolled by medical societies, hospital 
associations, Blue Cross and other 
hospitalization plans, a few miscel- 
laneous medical bodies. The sponsors 
of this bill apparently could not find, 
or at least they did not bring to ap- 
pear in behalf of the bill, organiza- 
tions representing people who receive 
and pay for medical services. 

On May 19, two days before the 
hearings opened, President Truman 
had issued his second special health 
message to Congress, renewing his 
request for the prompt enactment of 
a national health insurance program. 


One. day before, six Democratic sena- ° 


tors (Wagner, Murray, Chavez, Pep- 
per, McGrath, and Taylor) joined in 


~ introducing the National Health In- 


surance and Public Health Act 
(S.1320),"a_ revision of the Wagner- 
Murray - Dingell bill of 1946, incor- 
Porating criticisms and _ suggestions 
made at wpe extensive hearings last 
year. Representatives Dingell and 
Celler introduced corresponding bills 
in the House. | . 
The slogans need not detain us 


longer than it takes to step over mud- 
- pies. 
“regimentation” and “bureaucracy” 


Such mild old familiars as 
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were well deployed in the hearing 
room. More acrid ones were flying in 
the less dignified air outside. 

Thus, during the very week the 
hearings began, the National Physi- 
cians Committee, propaganda arm of 
the American Medical Association, 
sent an appeal to most of the physi- 
cians in the United States, asking for 
contributions to fight the “collectivis- 
tic-Soviet method” threatening our 
“American way of life and the in- 
dependent status of the medical pro- 
fession.” Since the new National 
Health Insurance Act is designated 
as that “method,” the President and 
at least eight members of Congress 
are implicated. The National Physi- 
cians Committee continues to take 
in, and pay out, a lot of money. Its 
reported expenditures during the past 
few years exceed a million dollars 
and were over $300,000 during the 
last five months of 1946, even though 
Congress was not then in session. 

Issues are more important than slo- 
gans. From what the Taft bill pro- 
ponents say, we can analyze issues 


and observe how some fighting fronts ° 


have advanced since 1946. 


Senator Taft’s Philosophy 


First and foremost spoke the senior 
sponsor of the Taft -Smith - Ball - 
Donnell bill himself. The essential 
features of his bill will be remembered 
by many readers of this column. It 
calls itself a national health program. 
It authorizes $200,000,000 a year for 


five years from general federal reve- . 


nues; to be spent by the states along 
with at least an equal amount of state 
money, for medical or hospital sery- 
ices, only to people who cannot meet 
these expenses themselves. It sets up 
a new, independent National Health 
Agency under a physician. It permits 


no federal standards to be set, but 
leaves administration to the states, in- 


cluding eligibility determination. 
Senator Taft expounded his 
philosophy thus: 


This bill would develop our existing 
system of medical care. It would no} 
substitute for the existing system a ney 
and revolutionary scheme. . . 

Poverty is an accompaniment of ou! 
economic system. The people of thi: 
country agree that we must put a floor 
under essential services so that no one 
shall suffer extreme hardship because oj| 
poverty. . . .You have to be careful 
that the floor does not get too high; that 
you do not begin to support people te 
a point at which they will not work 
themselves as hard as they should 
work. ... 

This whole business of a means test 
is just a bugaboo. It has been our cus- 
tom and is the practice now in every 
state to.have a means test, if you want 
to call it that. ... 

This bill is exclusively a tax-supported 
plan, but it would apply, in effect, to 
only 20 or 25 percent of the people, 
whose freedom is thereby limited to 
some extent, but who, after all, are in 
such a low economic condition that they 
have to look to the state for some 
assistance and always have. 


This philosophy is not merely Sena- 
tor Taft’s. It underlies the testimony 
of most of the medical and hospital 
leaders. It made a foundation for 
their attack on national health inSur- 


ance and backing for the Taft bill. 
The Financial Issue 


It is a paradox that the testimony 
has given little attention to the basic 
issue— money. How much money 
would actually be made available 
under the bill? The federal appro- 
priation would be $200,000,000 a year. 
The states are required to match the 
federal funds, but in so doing the 
may count what they are now spe 
ing for “similar purposes.” It see 
probable that few states—and thes 
mostly the poorest ones—would have 
to put up any new money to match 
the allotment from Uncle Sam. Th 
probability is greater because the bill 
also requires that all school children 
are to be given an annual medica 
examination. Even at the minimur 
cost of $2 apiece,- these examinati on 
would. use up $50,000,000 to $60,00C 
000 a year. Altogether not more tha 
$200,000,000. of new money, possibl 
less, would be available in toto. 

How would this be spent? ‘TH 
states would have discretion, but th 
obvious first call is for the adequa 


jedical care of the people who are 
lready public responsibilities—recipi- 
nts of general relief or of “public 
sistance,’ mostly through welfare 
epartments. At the present time of 
igh employment, there are only 
bout 5,000,000 such persons. Even 
o, the cost of medical care for them 
vould be at least $300,000,000 a year. 
vess than half this sum—probably not 
ver $125,000,000—is being expended 
in them now. 

The conclusion is that the Taft bill 
‘rovides about enough money to fur- 
tish medical care to the “legally in- 
ligent” people of this country. If 
inemployment were to rise consider- 
bly, there would not be enough 
noney to do even this. 


Administrative Control 


The second basic issue is adminis- 
ration. The AMA’s support of S.545 
1as been largely conditioned upon 
ts desire for the establishment of a 


*ederal Health Agency, headed by a 


yhysician. Under the Taft bill, organ- 
zed medicine would have essential 
ontrol of the federal administration 
ind, what is more important, of 
\dministration in the states. 

Since the AMA testified, however, 
. report issued by another Senate 
ommittee puts a new face on the 
natter. Senator Aiken’s Committee 
Xeport on Health Reorganization 
sills recommends the enactment of 
. bill that would place health as one 
livision of a cabinet department in- 
luding also education and _ social 
ecurity. The AMA and its satellites 
tood out alone among a large group 
£ national organizations in objecting 
© this proposal at the hearings on 
he Reorganization bills. 

At those hearings, however, Senator 
[aft declared that if the Senate passed 
uch a measure, “I certainly would 
hange the other bill (S.545) to con- 
orm to it.” And, in response to a 
juestion, he said: 

“I do not think the health people 


hould object to a health agency report- 
ng direct to a cabinet officer, a man of 


y such a man would not feel equally 


iged to take care of health, as he does 
£ welfare. 


This development will substantially 
yeaken real interest in the Taft bill 
the part of the AMA and the 
tate medical societies. However, they 
ill continue to back almost anything 
ey think might prevent or postpone 
tional health insurance. _ 

The third basic issue is the place 


inet rank, because I see no reason. 


of voluntary health insurance plans in 
the scheme of medical service to the 
American people. 

Senator. Taft and the supporters of 
his bill see the solution to the problem 
not merely in tax-supported care of 
the indigent, but also in the growth 
of voluntary health insurance plans 
and in their subsidy. from public 
funds. Under the proyisions of the 
bill, the states might, at their discre- 
tion, use some or all of the tax funds 
obtained through the bill to pay vol- 
untary health insurance plans for the 
care of persons who could not join 
these plans because of lack of income; 
or to pay part of the regular charges 
of these plans in behalf of persons 
whose incomes were too low to meet 
the full charges. 

The testimony was full of the re- 
cent expansion of the health insurance 
plans sponsored by medical societies. 

But it was all, in fact, remark-’ 
ably vague in defining just how the 
public funds available under Mr. 
Taft’s bill would actually be utilized 


for voluntary plans. Some witnesses 


implied that employed persons receiy- 
ing less than a certain wage might be 
enrolled by a Blue Cross plan or a 
medical society plan; the employe 
would pay, say, half rates and public 
funds would meet the difference. This 
scheme would be practicable, provided 
the employers, the unions, and the 
individual employes concerned would 


accept the extra bookkeeping and the, 


financial grading of people. The 
means test looms as a reality, not a 
bugaboo, because the wage rate is 
not a measure of ability to. pay for 
medical care; and to satisfy the doc- 
tors and to protect public funds, in- 
dividual investigations of family cir- 
cumstances often would be necessary. 


People vs. Doctors 


The enthusiasts from the medical 
societies soft-pedaled a major point. 
Their plans provide only limited pro- 
fessional services, generally only sur- 
gical and obstetrical care to a patient 
in a hospital; office or home care from 
doctors is rarely offered. The cost to 
a family, taken together with the 
always accompanying Blue Cross hos- 
pitalization insurance, now generally 


runs between $50 and $60 a year. _ 
This amount averages about one half 


of a family’s sickness bills. 

Thus, either the medical society 
plans would ‘have to broaden the 
scope of their services or the people 
whose enrollment wotld be subsi- 
dized, would have to pay their other 


. 
. 


medical costs without any insurance 
protection. But, declared the chairman 
of the board of trustees of the AMA 
in his testimony, “The people do not 
demand comprehensive medical serv- 
ice.” ‘The experience of the voluntary 
health insurance plans, he said, dem- 
onstrates that the people prefer service 
for costly illness only. 

Ts this statement true? Let us look 
at the facts. 

At this hearing the AMA dis- 
tributed a twenty-four-page pamphlet 
entitled “Voluntary Prepayment Medi- 
cal Care Plans.” From the title, the 
charts, and the text one would assume 
that this pamphlet presented a picture 
of all the voluntary medical care plans 
in the United States. This, however, 
it does not do. Quite the contrary. 
The pamphlet presents only those 
plans which have been sponsored by 
medical societies. It completely ignores 
the existence of a much larger num- 
ber of plans organized under the 
auspices of other organizations and 
successfully maintained, many for a 
long period of years. 

Whereas there are 90 medical so- 
ciety health insurance plans described 
in this pamphlet, there are 175, or 
nearly twice as many, voluntary health 
insurance plans under industries, 
unions, cooperatives, and other aus- 
pices. The membership of the 90 
medical society plans is estimated as 
approximately 5,000,000. The mem- 
bership of the 175 other plans is about 
2,300,000. 

Now, most of these 175 plans pro- 
vide comprehensive medical service— 
that is, the services of general physi- 
cians and specialists in the patient’s 
home and the doctor’s office, as well 
as in the hospital. 

Here we have it! The plans organ- 
ized by medical societies offer only 
limited services, but the plans which 
have been organized by the people 
who pay the bills supply comprehen- 
sive Care. 

As I write in early June, it seems 
certain that the Taft bill will not be 
reported out of committee this session. 
Everyone should be gratified, how- 
ever, that a group of conservative 
senators have committed themselves 


and their party to spending $200,000,- 


000 federal dollars a year for medical 


care. Senators of both political parties 
certainly will endeavor to see that the 
proposal to spend this sum loses its 
pretentiousness as a panacea and is 
directed into serviceable channels. 
National. health insurance remains 
the spur, the gadfly, and the goal. _ 
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America On The Cash Register 


IF IN THIS TIME OF APPREHENSION, ONE 
holds the view that the main thing 
is productivity, he will be cheered to 
find a scholarly book that scans our 
past material accomplishments, and 
looks ahead with few reservations to 
the increasing output of goods and 
services, and a presumably happy 
future for us all. 

Such a book is the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund’s monumental “America’s 
Needs and Resources” ($5), a study 
directed and largely written by the 
Fund’s economist, J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst. As is intimated in the fore- 
word by Evans Clark, executive di- 
rector of the Fund, there is nothing 
wrong with the country, and if we 
continue along the familiar road, 
barring “the universal devastation of 
atomic warfare,” our progress will be 
marked by more income, more goods, 
more education, and more leisure. He 
comments further: 


When we stand aside from the im- 
mediate concerns of this month or last, 
from the inflation or deflation of the 
moment, and take a long look behind, 
the minor ups and downs flatten out 
in a rising curve of economic activity, 
of increasing productive power, unique 
in the annals of this world. It is deeply 
impressive. And when we project this 
curve into the future, assuming that we 
can continue to act as we have in the 
past, we begin to realize America’s vast 
economic and social potential. 


Before undertaking a summary of 
the book’s main conclusions, one 


should at once recognize its outstand- 


ing value as a source of information 
on almost everything American that 
is susceptible to quantitative measure- 
ment. The text itself runs to 690 
pages, and is studded with facts and 
figures, the concentration being heavi- 
est in the 225 tables and 42 charts. 
Thirty-two. appendices fill another 
hundred pages, and the index brings 
the total to 812 pages. 
Although the book is designedly a 
study of économics, a considerable 
proportion of its information is social. 
From absenteeism to zoning, Ameri- 
can life is tabulated and charted, with 


or without the honorific dollar sign. 


One learns, for example, that the 


“average” family is still decreasing in 
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size, that for the first time in our 
history women will shortly outnumber 
men, that we have recently spent 
more than heretofore for recreation, 
about the same for clothing, slightly 
less for food, liquor, and tobacco. 
Certainly if Frederick Lewis Allen 
were to write another in his “Yester- 
day” series, he should keep “America’s 
Needs and Resources” handy. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, 
however, had a more serious purpose 
than merely to provide a useful refer- 
ence book. Its aim in authorizing this 
study early in 1943 was to discover 
whether our productive capacity 
would be adequate to our needs after 
war pressures and controls had ended. 
In carrying out this aim, Mr. Dew- 
hurst and some two dozen others 
have engaged in an elaborate analysis 
of past trends in production and con- 
sumption, and have projected these 
forward to 1950 and 1960 with 
encouraging results. 


Our Future Output 


For future production estimates, 
the study finds that manpower is 
the real problem. This will be grati- 
fying to those who imagined that man 
had had his day. There is no problem 
about capital or plant or raw mate- 
rials, in spite of the depletion caused 
by the war, assuming that we can 
import what we cannot locate at 
home. The estimates were therefore 
arrived at by multiplying the likely 
number of employed werkers by their 
probable individual output in dollar 
value. 


This sounds simple, but a few as- 


sumptions complicate the computa-— 


tions. Past trends suggest a “labor 
force” of around 60,000,000 in 1950, 


* 


‘decade ending in 1940, Mr. Dewhu 


- (such as a major depression), the su 


over 63,000,000 in 1960. Even though 
a high level of prosperity is assumed, 
unemployment is estimated at about 
3,000,000, the comparison in this case 
being, somewhat ominously, the sec; 
ond half of the 1920’s. Incidentally, 
that old favorite, technological unem- 
ployment, is rather cavalierly brushed, 
aside with a theoretical but undocu- 
mented argument. | 
The work -week, which averaged 
over 60 hours as late as 1900, is ex- 
pected to continue its decline from the 
average of 45.4 in 1940 to 42.5 in 1950 
and 39.7 in 1960. This decline cuts 
into production, as does the supposi- 
tion that half the workers in 1950, 
and all of them in 1960, will enjoy 
annual vacations of two weeks. 
What remains is an assumption as 
to labor productivity, and this causes 
some embarrassment. It is not diffe 
cult to compute and compare the 
productivity of a miner working with, 
pick and shovel and one working 
with high powered machinery. But 
clerks, salesmen, teachers, lawyers, 
and doctors are also included. = 
As if to shame the white-collar 
and ‘professional workers, the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund had to conclude 
that their productivity has increased 
much less rapidly than that of the 
miner or machine operator. It is 
this factor, indeed, that leads to the 
computation that output per man- 
hour since 1850 has only quadrupled, 
although the use of “inanimate en- 
ergy” increased 260 times in the same 
period. HY 
But productivity has increased very 
irregularly. In one decade the gain 
was computed to be only 3.3 percent 
while in another it was figured at 
almost 42 percent. Although the latte 
spectacular jump was made in th 


rather cautiously chose for his projec 
tion the average increase in produc 
tivity of 18.2 percent every ten year 
since 1850. — 

Multiplication and a little furthe 
computation at last give estimates « 
“gross national product,” the valu 
of all goods and services, produce 
or performed, public and private. I 
nothing goes wrong with our systet 
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iotal will amount in 1950 to $177,- 
(00,000,000 and in 1960 to $202,000,- 
100,000 (in 1944 dollars). Since the 
somparable figure for the boom year 
929 was only $107,000,000,000, the 
jorecast 1s reassuring. It is true that 
t the peak of our war production, 
he gross national product reached 
'199,000,000,000, about 10 percent 
ubove the estimate for 1950 and just 
ander that for 1960. But the ultimate 
ronsumer for much of 1944’s remark- 
ible output was not the American 
‘ivilian. 

Note should be made here that 
hhis country’s future production will 
ye, or can be, achieved with less hu- 
man effort as measured in foot- 
nounds, if our technological advance 
continues. At least in industry, the 
zrowing use of electricity, however 
zenerated, should continue to lessen 
he burden on the human frame, 
while lowering the cost of manufac- 
ure. The survey points out that man 
s the costliest source of power, that 
n0rses come second, and that steam 
or electricity is so cheap in comparison 
as to run a very low third. 

By implication, Mr. Dewhurst’s 
stimates of future production flatly 
Jeny that our economy has reached 
maturity, or that private enterprise 
ame to the end of its rope with the 
Wall Street crash of 1929. There is, 
1owever, no grappling with the pos- 
ibility that another depression will 
Orce a revision of the present 
‘stimates. 


Our Future Needs 


If the procedures for estimating 
uture production are no child’s play 
ind perforce include some guesswork, 
he consideration of America’s future 
weeds is fraught with even greater 
lificulty. How does one arrive at 
stimates of need? If the past is 
aken for a guide, it is obvious that 
comfortable part of the population 
ought a great deal that it ‘did not 
ed; in fact, as Veblen suggested, 
his was the surest way to proclaim 
ne’s preferred status. If, on the con- 
rary, one ignores the past, and de- 
ises some yardstick for determining 
ur basic needs of food, clothing, and 
helter, nothing less than a totalitarian 
ime could begin to fit actual con- 
Imption to such a sensible measure. 
touch of perversity within us is 
ot overlooked by the Fund: ; 


Witness the American male, who pre- 
s steak and potatoes and apple pie 
a better balanced diet; the American 


female who prefers nylons to a more 
adequate leg covering in the depth of 
winter. . . . We put off going to the 
dentist . . . but are careful to avoid 
running out of cigarettes. . As a 
Nation we spend more than twice as 
much for liquor and tobacco as for 
medical care; about the, same for the 
movies as in support ef churches; and 
almost as much for beauty parlor serv- 
ices as tor private social welfare. 


However, Mr. Dewhurst and _ his 
associates made an imaginative com- 
bination of the facts of past consump- 
tion with objective estimates of actual 
needs; and his survey includes not 
only our likely expenditures for sus- 
tenance, clothes, and housing, but our 
outlays on recreation, education, and 
religion. These needs, it may be said 
here, are included only in so far as 
they can be reckoned in dollars; and 
it is at this point that the reader 
begins to wonder how much of man 
can be computed on the cash register. 
This question may be postponed 
while the study is permitted to give 
its answers on the adequacy of 
production to needs. 

Before comparing the sum total of 
our resources, as expressed in produc- 
tion, and the sum total of our needs 
(including not only consumption but 
also capital and governmental require- 
ments), Mr. Dewhurst was obliged to 
make an assumption about the dis- 
tribution of 
The important topic of distribution 
is not listed in the index, but the text 
makes it clear that, in the view of 
this group, it is increased production, 
rather than any change in the pattern 
of distribution, which will carry us 
forward. That is, the problem of 
poverty is to be solved, if it is solved, 
without “disturbing the consumption 
patterns” of the non-poor. ~ 

Even on this assumption, Mr. Dew- 
hurst is able to conclude that the in- 
creased production estimated for 1950 


jand 1960 will cover the “needs” of 


more of the population than ever 


the consumer’s share.’ 


before. The deficit for 1950 is esti- 


mated at $23,000,000,000 and for 1960 
at $17,000,000,000. In percentages, the 
disparity between production and 
needs appears even less—namely 13 


percent in 1950 and 8 percent ten years - 


later. 2 
However, the deficit, slight as it 
appears, will constitute, as suggested 
above, the hard luck of a considerable 
part of the population. In 1941 some 
49 percent of “consumer units” re- 
ceived cash income of less than $1500. 


In 1950 the percentage of single per- 
sons and families in this class will 
have fallen to 41 percent. Nor is 
government spending, though esti- 
mated upward, expected to be ade- 
quate to provide social services on a 
compensatory scale. Thus, the up- 
ward trend in output is not likely to 
confront many Americans with the 
problem of disposing of surplus 
income. 

Prediction in the field of the social 
sciences still smacks somewhat of as- 
trology in spite of the confident ad- 
vance of the sociometrists. Mr. Dew- 
hurst has given weight to this fact 
by frequent use of the conditional; 
and on the basis of his assumptions 
it is difficult to question his findings. 
However, his basic assumption for 
the estimates of future production is 
that industrial activity will remain 
high between now and 1960. Unfor- 
tunately for this assumption, the late 
1920’s are used a number of times 
for comparison with the period ahead, 
and this fact raises the specter of 
depression. 


Disappearing “Downs”? 


To have asserted the inevitability 
of depression in the next thirteen 
years, or to have. set a date for its 
onset, would certainly have over- 
strained the economist’s parapher- 
nalia for prediction. But to assume 
that there will be no economic col- 
lapse between the last one and 1969 
is to disregard our past. In fact, eco- 
nomic ups and downs appear to the 
student of American history to be 
such inseparable companions that the 
disappearance of the “downs” would 
seem to merit some explanation. 

What is suggested here is that the 
assumption of high production in the 
futuré is as worthy of discussion as 
the assumption of increased individual 
output. Such a discussion by Mr. 
Dewhurst and his associates would 
have been particularly valuable at this 
moment in view of the expectation, 
apparently widespread in business 
circles, that a recession is “just 
around the corner.” If it occurs, the 
present volume will cease to be a 
cheerful prognosis of what may be 
and will become a mournful reminder 
of what might have been. : 

To protect the work against such a 
fate, the Fund might well devote its 
resources to a.study of ways and 
means of maintaining the high level 
of production that is assumed here. 

Finally there is in “America’s Needs 
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ers. Without conscious choice or ex- 


and Resources” the implication that 
all the country needs is more pro- 
duction; and that with our present 
economy, hard work, and technologi- 
cal advance, we have nothing (barring 
war) to fear. It is true that the survey 
considers certain non-material needs, 
such as religion. It is also true that in 
the concluding paragraph of the book 
Mr. Dewhurst questions whether “fur- 
ther industrialization is the true meas- 
ure of human welfare and progress.” 


Not by Bread Alone 


But despite these contrary refer- 
ences, the total impression conveyed 
is that material considerations out- 
weigh all others; and this was doubt- 
less inevitable in a survey dealing with 
production and consumption in con- 
temporary America. The Twentieth 
Century Fund could have escaped 
this comment had its magnum opus 
been entitled “America’s Economic 
Needs and Resources,” and this would 
have been an accurate name for the 
book. But since it was not so named, 
the reader might expect a volume of 
this magnitude to deal with needs 


and resources that cannot be treated 
in economic terms. 

The day has passed when America’s 
needs could be epitomized in the 
good. five-cent cigar, and as the his- 
torian A. J. Toynbee has remarked, 
civilizations are not built on sewing 
machines and tobacco and rifles. The 
average American would undoubtedly 
rate these items more highly than 
that, but the questions that are bother- 
ing him today are by no means 
limited to the output of our economy. 

This is to suggest that we need 
help, and that our doubts cannot be 
assuaged by assurances of our pro- 
ductive capacity. Fhe Industrial Revo- 
lution has been a spectacular success 
from the point of view of man’s ma- 
terial productivity. But the problem 
of the twentieth century is to make 
industrial society worth living in, and 
in particular, we in this country want 
to know how to raise the stature of 
the United States to the level of its 
present responsibilities to itself and to 
the world. On this topic the field 
remains wide open for scholarly 
exploration. 


FAR EASTERN NEIGHBORS 


CHINESE FAMILY AND SOCIETY, by 
Olga Lang, Yale University Press. $4. 


J. Stewart Burcess 


Her Is A REMARKABLY REVEALING BOOK 
on the basic social institution of 
China. This pattern is changing, and 
Miss Lang, through her hundreds of 
interviews and thousands of question- 
naires, has made a careful analysis of 
the transformations taking place. 

Her material was gathered during 
several years of ‘residence in various 
parts of the “Flowery Republic.” The_ 
families studied are classified in three 
general categories: those living in the 
rural area; families in non-indus- 
trialized cities where the old way of 


life still prevails; families in the mod- ~ 


ern industrial cities. 

Miss Lang finds that the breakdown 
of authority, the assertion of initiative, 
and the peneten of the old family 


pattern are most marked among the 


educated “and” professionals in the 


cities, and among university and col- 
lege students. Striking changes also 
are taking place in the pattern of — 
family life of modern factory work- 


pectation, many women are assuming 
new roles and gaining new respect as 
they contribute wages to the family 
budget. Slowest of all to change are 
families in the countryside. 

She also successfully explodes the 
old theory that the “joint” or large 
family type with several generations 
living in semicommunal fashion is 
the prevailing pattern. And she at- 
tacks the idea that the all-powertu, 
grandmother frequently holds com- 
plete sway in the family—even over 
the grandfather. Her study indicates 
that nowhere is this common. 

While the relationship of “Friend 


to Friend” is one of the five categories* 


stressed by Confucius, it is little writ- 
ten about. Miss Lang points out that 
not only in the past, but also among 
present day youth, comradeship be- 
tween those of like interests often 
supercedes family relationships. =~ 

The difficult role of modern youth 
who frequently must choose between 
submission to parents and rebellion 
against family authority is vividly 
portrayed by case studies. 


The author offers evidence that 
modern style marriages where young 


-ment of Chinese youth to new ways: 


‘tion, in national policy that mad 


the cohesion and continuity 


people choose their own mates are) 
happier than the old-fashioned, ar 
ranged type. It is difficult to gauge 
how important these findings are be- 
cause while modern youths look and 
hope for happiness in marriage, those 
of yesterday had no such definite aim, 
In her final conclusion regarding| 
Chinese youth, Miss Lang compares) 
them very unfavorably with the trans-| 
formed and modernized young people’ 
of Russia who, she feels, have made 
much more thoroughgoing changes: 
Chinese students, she points out, areé| 
from the upper and middle classes: 
and in many respects still have the! 
characteristics of their forefathers. 
She does, however, grant that young 
China shows improvement in social- 
mindedness, has displayed heroism in 
resisting the Japanese, and is attaining 
new attitudes in the appreciation of 
military valor. It is, of course, pos 
sible that the relatively slower adjust 


may be a sign of the desire of these: 
young people to preserve the best of: 
their past while they are mastering: 
the new patterns. =: 
Miss Lang would be the first to ad- 
mit that her book has one great limi- 
tation, namely, it takes us up only to 
1937. The cataclysmic changes in 
China during the war certainly had 
their profound effect upon the 
Chinese family. 14 
. 
JAPAN: PAST AND PRESENT, by 
Edwin O. Reischauer. Knopf. $2. 3 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND 7 


SWORD, by Ruth Benedict. Houghton” 
Mifflin. $3. = 


Kincstty Davis 


pause 


ANY READER SEEKING A QUICK BUT 
penetrating knowledge of the Jap: 
anese should start with these books 
Entirely different; they supplement 
each other nicely. Mr. Reischauer 
provides a fast-moving interpretation 
of Japan’s history in terms of domi- 
nant economic and political changes. 
Drawing on profound scholarship, he 
depicts the transformations in clas 
structure, in governmental organiza= 


Japan the greatest industrial and mili 
tary power in the East. 

His eye is on the social system, an 
he shows keen discernment in singlin 
out the most salient features, show 


ing how they fit together to expla 
ofte 


whole. His comparisons with China 
are especially illuminating, as is } 
discussion of Japanese borrowin 


jwith modification) from both China 
und the West. He covers a great 
stretch of history in short space, but 
ais lucid style never leaves the impres- 
sion of haste or serious omission. 

Ruth Benedict has set herself an- 
ther task—that of analyzing the Jap- 
umese character. She undertakes to 
whow the kind of personality, the kind 
bf ethic, by which these curious peo- 
ble live. In this task—admittedly dif- 
acult in view of the intangible and 
enuous nature of ethical phenomena 
—she is aided by a rare sensitivity de- 
eloped by long study of cultural at- 
titudes in different societies. 

Basing her conclusions on documen- 
vary evidence and interviews with 
japanese informants during the war, 
rather than upon personal residence 
in Japan, she has achieved a.remark- 
able success. She gives a convincing 
gicture of the Japanese anxiety to sub- 
mit to the rules of class position, to 
fulfill the multifarious obligations 
connected with neatly separated social 
contexts, to repay insult with in- 
genious revenge, and to vindicate 
one’s devotion to the Emperor. 

With a novelist’s skill, she portrays 
the insoluble conflicts resulting from 
the sources of strain and inconsistency 
in the moral system. She describes 
the relatively free childhood (the 
golden age) and shows how it gives 
way to a heavy weight of conformity, 
subordination, and calculation during 
the active adult. period. 

She draws in vivid fashion, some- 
times too vividly, the contrasts with 
the American ethic. She explains why 
the Japanese reacted as they did after 
V-J day, and why the U. S. policy, 
so different from our policy in Eur- 
ope, has been much more successful. 
One misses in Miss Benedict’s ac- 
count the broad social framework— 
the economic and political facts — 
within which this system of attitudes 
has had to function. More attention 
to these would have deterred her from 
yveremphasizing differences between 
Japan and the West. The truth is that 
Japan has become considerably west- 
srnized, and in some of ‘her basic con- 
ditions — industrialization, urbaniza- 
ion, population trends—has shown a 
yattern of change surprisingly similar 
0 developments in the West. 

Mr. Reischauer’s book provides this 
ckground. He deals with phe- 


bject to the vagaries of intuitive im- 
ession. But Miss Benedict’s task is 
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ena more capable of proof, less 


mittedly the more difficult to do 


well. The two books should be read 
together; both are a tribute to the 
thoroughness and readability of sig- 
nificant American scholarship. 


CHINA, edited by Harley Farnsworth 
MacNair, University of California 
Press, $6.50. 


Bruno LAsKER 


PERHAPS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT FACT 
about this interesting symposium is 
that there is no discernible intellectual 
or stylistic difference between the con- 
tributions from Chinese and from 
American authors. This should not 
rashly be explained, however, as evi- 
dence of a complete Westernization 
of Chinese scholarship—or that sec- 
tion of it which is likely to take part 
in an enterprise of this sort. One 
could point to a Sinification of those 
occidental intellectuals who have lived 
long in China or have immersed 
themselves in Chinese literature. More 
correctly, perhaps, both Chinese and 
American scholarship may be said to 
have merged in a single world schol- 
arship which is heir to the traditions 
of both East and West. 

The symposium rarely is a_satis- 
factory form of bookmaking. But 
sometimes, and especially in war time, 
it offers the only chance of obtaining 
an authoritative survey over a given 
field of knowledge. In the present 
case, what is offered is admirable; but 


one notes the omission of many topics’ 


—an omission almost certainly caused 
by lack of. available talent. Thus, 
whole centuries of Chinese history, 
including some of its greatest epochs, 
are not covered at all. The editor 
himself supplies an adequate story of 


the first political phase of the Chinese 
Republic; but there is no coherent 
explanation of the economic and so- 
cial developments that produced the 
revolutionary movements. 

In the sections devoted to Chinese 
culture, the more familiar aspects are 
enriched by the fruits of recent re- 
search. This is the case, for example, 
with Dr. Chan Wing-tsit’s informing 
essays on the revivals of Confucianism 
and on trends in China’s contempo- 
rary philosophy; also with Dr. Wu 
Ching-ch’ao’s excellent analysis of re- 
cent economic developments. Inciden- 
tally, it is rather surprising to find 
how much sound social legislation 
already is on China’s statute books 
and only waits for a period of sta- 
bility and honest, progressive leader- 
ship to produce beneficent effects. 
One of our younger American China 
specialists, David N. Rowe, well sum- 
marizes China’s chief need as that for 
a greatly increased speed in a mod- 
ernization that has been far too slow, 
intermittent, and piecemeal to re- 
vitalize the nation. 

One critic has objected to.the inclu- 
sion of a chapter on the present so- 
cial revolution by Agnes Smedley. 
But this chapter, like all the rest, is 
written in an unemotional narrative 
style; and-the volume would certainly 
have been incomplete without a view 
of recent events through the eyes of 
at least one observer who favors the 
revolutionary cause. Indeed, the edi- 
tor has done a difficult job with great 
discretion. The result is an authorita- 
tive conspectus which will attract 
many readers to the more specialized 
literature on China. 


KINGSBLOOD ROYAL, by Sinclair 
Lewis. Random House, $3. 


ALDEN STEVENS 


Tuis Is THE story OF NEIL KincsBLoop 
who discovers, in the course of trying 
to prove himself related to royalty, 
that he is one thirty-second Negro. 
Unlike other members of his family 
who secretly know this, he is trapped 
by his conscience into announcing it. 
In Grand Republic, Minnesota, or 


its social impact, which should be 
considerable, but may not be. Mr. 
Lewis gives us a typical white Ameri- 
can: a captain wounded in war, a 
bank clerk on his way to a vice- 
presidency, who is a good, clean, 
likable young extrovert with an at- 
tractive wife, a four-year-old daughter 
and an almost-paid-for house in 
beautiful restricted Sylvan Park. Any 
white American man could easily 
see himself as Neil, any white Ameri- 


for that matter anywhere else, this can woman could as easily see herself 


does not happen every day, nor does 
what follows Neil’s resignation from 
the white race. ; 


There is little- point in discussing ° 


the literary merits or demerits of this 
book, although it has both. The only 
thing really worth talking about is 


) 


-as Vestal, his wife and a graduate of 


Sweet Briar College in Virginia. 
The circumstances of the discovery 
of his negro ancestor, one Xavier Pic, 
a guide and fur trader way back 
there, are such that if he chooses he 
may keep the information strictly 
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to himself. He doesn’t. He finds 
Negro friends and tells them, actually 
without meaning to, at first. They 
tell him that if he has any sense he’ll 
keep his mouth shut. He knows they 
will never betray him, and that is one 
reason he cannot be untrue to them. 
He announces his finding in a meet- 
ing of a very exclusive club to con- 
found a man making an anti-Negro 
speech. He confounds only himself 
and his family. 

The story does not move too fast. 
It is constructed along precise rules 
of dramatic exposition. It ends in a 
flash of melodrama. Mr. Lewis is 
tight to set it in the complacent, 
supercilious Nerth rather than in the 
hot South, sick of northern abuse. 
It not only makes the story stronger, 
it gives northerners something to 
think about at home, and they need it. 

By taking a stuffy, stupid, vicious 
group of whites and contrasting them 
with a kind, wise, charming group 
of Negroes, Mr. Lewis rubs his white 
readers’ noses in one of their principal 
shames, and hopes they’ll end up 
housebroken. 

Perhaps we shall. “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” demonstrated the power of a 
novel. A Farm Security Administra- 
tion worker told me that “The Grapes 
of Wrath” had done more for the 
Okies than all the government’s 
mighty efforts. Here is a most tal- 
ented and popular writer who has 
written many tracts before trying to 
save the white race in this country 
from its own evilness and hypocrisy. 
His book will be read by millions, 
and it is cleverly designed to hit 
hardest the millions who need it most. 
Iam uncertain whether these people 
are touchable by any such means, but 
for the sake of the entire nation | 
hope they are. 


ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY — The 
Story of American War Production, by 
Donald M. Nelson. Harcourt Brace. $4. 


Mere D. Vincent 


Donatp NeExson’s ““ARSENAL OF 


Democracy” tells the story of ‘men, 


machines;..and technology, and their 
huge wartime production job. It is, as 
he states, “one of the greatest stories 
in human history.” . 
If the birth pains of war produc- 
tion were*agonizing, the results were 
swift and overwhelming. Our armed 
forces were. equipped and supplied. 
The desperate needs of England and 
Russia were met. All that is history. 


We are still making history. We 
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will do a better peacetime job today 
and tomorrow if we do not junk the 
slowly built up working relations and 
techniques of yesterday which he re- 
ports served our war needs so effi- 
ciently. Nelson’s account of labor- 
management committees in our war 
plants is alive with practical experi- 
ence ready for today’s use. It pictures 


a pattern. ot labor-management ee 


lations and action which can, if con- 
tinued, serve the nation better than 
the emotional violence that seeks to 
hammer out a rigid strait jacket pat- 
tern of labor relations for industry to 
cure uncontrolled living costs. 

The plan worked. Nelson reports 
that management in several thousand 
plants and Phil Murray, Bill Green, 
and other labor leaders cooperated. 
Without any compulsion by law, free 
labor and free management found 
this a way to work together and do 
their war job. 

Thousands of labor - management 
committee suggestions “were put into 
effect.” One group showed “a saving 
of four million man hours annually.” 
Another “were shown to have saved 
upward to 15 million man hours 
annually.” These are but a few of a 
thousand examples of vastly speeded- 
up production from the assembly line 
of rational human relations. 

There were, of course, die-hards 
who did not surrender to this com- 
mon sense American way of volun- 
tarily working things out together. 
They wanted a law. Nelson needed 
no law. They still want a law. What 
they need is the faith, experience, and 
common sense which Donald Nelson 
faithfully reports as the cornerstone of 
our matchless production record. 


CARTELS IN ACTION, by George W, 
Stocking and Myron W. Watkins, Twen.| 
tieth Century Fund. $4. 


WENDELL BERGE 


‘“CARTELS IN ACTION’ IS BY ALI 
standards of excellence the best fac. 
tual analysis which has yet been made| 
of the origin, characteristics, and com- 
sequences of international systems of 
monopoly. All who are conscious of 
the gravity of cartel behavior in the 
world economy and its significance! 
for American economic life will find) 
it necessary to consult this volume and) 
will await with interest the final rec-| 
ommendations promised. 

The authors deliberately limit the 
range of the present study to eight 
industries: sugar, rubber, nitrogen, 
steel, aluminum, magnesium, electri- 
cal equipment, and chemicals. These 
case histories display the entire range 
of variation in motive, organization, 
and effects of the cartel technique. 
They attempt to answer one para- 
mount question — “How do cartels 
really behave?” Despite the intricacy 
of the evidence, a clear and lucid pres- 
entation makes it possible for the 
reader to follow easily the threads of 
cause and effect through the labyrinth 
of agreements and restrictions im- 
prisoning the free market. 

The most vivid and striking im- 
pression which the narrative of cartel 
development leaves in the reader’s 
mind is the recognition that the mby- 
ers and shakers of the world economy 
in one industry after another have 
abandoned all pretense of competition 
in enterprise. Whether carttls origi- 
nate as government-sanctioned devices 
or as contrivances of corporate policy, 
the ultimate effect upon the world 
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jonomy is shown to be increasing 
Jaladjustment and injury to the eco- 
mmic balance of society. 

In their exploration of restraints of 
ade the authors exercise remarkable 
tstraint of judgment. But if they do 
wt always choose to pursue analysis 
. the harsh conclusions which the 
icts bespeak, this understatement 
ardens rather than softens the impact 
‘their logic. 

1The cartel philosophy has been 
-eighed and found wanting in the 
wales of history. Yet the authors say: 


‘What was once a way of life in the 
usiness world is fast becoming a way 
 rumination—or oratory. If competi- 
jM is to survive it must be more than 
jshibboleth or a slogan. The discrep- 
acy between the truths which men live 
y—in business—and the truths which 
1ey profess but do not live by, is one 
: the most significant, and disturbing, 
-velations of this survey. 


To those who harbor the illusion 
nat free enterprise can coexist indefi- 
itely with cartels, this is the hand- 
vriting on the wall. 


SSAYS ON ANTISEMITISM, edited 
by Koppel S. Pinson. Conference on 
Jewish Relations, $2.50. 


Eprrn A. TRorrer 


"HESE ESSAYS WERE ORIGINALLY PUB- 
shed in 1942, but most of them have 
een revised and_a highly illuminat- 
ng article on France by Hannah 
\rendt, a study of modern German 
ntiSemitism by Waldemar Gurian, 
nd one on the postwar world by the 
ditor, have been added. 


As Professor Pinson points out— 


. . the advent of Nazi racial ‘science’ 
as called forth a counter movement 
1 the study of group characteristics, 
roup differences, and group prejudices 
thich has gone a long way to educate 
1€ scientific and scholarly world as well 
3 the lay public to a better appreciation 
f the errors and dangers of anti- 
smitism. 


It is to be hoped that wide and 
rious study will develop along these 
nes. To this reviewer it seems im- 
ortant that Christians should cooper- 
¢ in the work. Analysis by Jewish 
Titers is to some extent vitiated by 
notion from long oppression and 
le recent overwhelming tragedy. 

The conclusion, for instance, that 
iti-Semitism is a phenomenon en- 
rely in the irrational realm seems 
} sidestep the problem of its unique- 
ss in a world of racial prejudices. 
d, although its virulence certainly 
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fluctuates in response to economic 
influences, the tendency to ascribe it 
mainly to economic causes seems to 
overlook the fact that some economic 
factors themselves sprang from re- 
strictive laws and ghetto-conditions. 

The psychological strains within 
Judaism that are inye@lved in the 
maintenance of a religion-based mi- 
nority culture in dispersion have not 
been adequately evaluated. Neither 
has the effect upon each of the re- 
versal of the dominant role as be- 
tween Christianity and Judaism, or 
the effects upon Christian and Jew 
alike of the bitter struggle with the 
Church through the Middle Ages. 

The historical section of the book 
is more impressive and profound 
than the analytical section. 

The tensions engendered in Juda- 
ism by the rise of Christianity, its 
extension to the Gentiles, and _ its 
ejection from participation in Jewish 
life are suggested by Solomon Gray- 
zel. The consequent Christian “claim 
to being the true Israel, the one to 
whom God’s promise really referred” 
found apparent confirmation in Jew- 
ish disaster and it was assumed “that 
Judaism was dead while Judaism 
refused to die.” 

Long after the theological need for 
it had passed, this attitude was per- 
petuated in the church-controlled 
medieval society, somewhat modified, 
as Guido Kisch points out. But the 
basis for the medieval compromise in 
integrating the Jews into the com- 
munity’s life, both in its prejudicial 
and its beneficial aspects for the Jews, 
was religious, not racial feeling. 

In view of the burning issue of 
Zionism, the articles on Jewish life 
among the peoples of Islam, Tsarist 
Russia, and Poland have special cur- 


rent importance, as has the study of | 


Germany. , 

The most penetrating study, by 
Hannah Arendt, deals with anti- 
Semitism in France from the time of 
the Dreyfus trial to the present day. 
She is one of the most profound 
among living writers on Jewish issues. 

Although clerical anti - Semitism 
ended with the close of the Dreyfus 
case, it had “kindled the flame of 


political Zionism.” Dr. Arendt, her- _ 


self, seems to stand with Bernard 
Lazare, whose fight for justice was 
wrecked by the “demoralization” of 
the Jewish community in France, in 
that he sought “not an escape from 
anti-Semitism” but a spiritual mo- 
bilization for its final defeat. 


AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 371) 


segregation, sent copies to each member 
of Congress and other key public servants. 
Mr. Williams received his with unquali- 
fied want of approval, rising in the House 
to call it “128 pages of outrageously vile 
and nauseating anti-Southern, anti-Chris- 
tian, un-American and pro-Communist 
tripe ostensibly directed toward the elimi 
mation of the custom of racial segregation 
in the South.” He urged his colleagues 
to consign “this filthy instrument of evil 
to the furnace and then bury the ashes.” 

Our reply is provided by the city of 
Savannah, Ga., a stronghold of the late 
Governor Eugene Talmadge. About the 
time the Congressman was speaking, the 
middle of May, Savannah began the ex- 
perimental use of nine Negro policemen. 
Although their territory is the city’s Negro 
section, they were told not to forbear ar- 
resting white men found engaged in law 
violation of an emergency nature. 

Six weeks later, this advance step against 
Segregation—“anti-Southern, anti-Christian, 
un-American, or pro-Communist,” if you 
will—has been called by Savannah the 
simple name—a success. The change, we 
are told, is. “here to stay.” Survey Graphic 
is happy to find itself, in principle, in this 
same boat with Savannah. However, 
Savannah is not the only place in the 
South to turn its back on a segregated 
police force. Negro policemen are em- 
ployed by Newport News, and Norfolk, 
Va., Galveston, Tex., among others. 


INDIA EMERGES 


(Continued from page 392) 


and determination. There are many 
such and many being trained—but 
how few compared to the need! 

Among those who have the requi- 
sites there is much faith and enthusi- 
asm, but a disturbing proportion are 
handicapped by personal pessimism 
and a distrust of others which must 
be overcome. I recall a conversation 
with Premier Pant of the U. P. I had 
described to him rather glowingly 
what the results might be of a scheme 
I was prepared to recommend, but 
ended up somewhat self-deprecatingly, 
saying that possibly I suffered from 
what might be called the American 
vice of optimism. Pant answered 
rather wistfully, “I wish we over here 
had more of that vice.” 

On the human conservation side 
fall such questions also as medical 
service, epidemic and disease control, 
and sanitation; and possibly above 
all, the need for instilling feelings of 
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self-reliance and self-confidence among 
people, of trust in themselves and in 
each other. In the widest sense, this 
too is education. 

Again and again it must be re- 
peated, if one is to grasp present day 
India, in these as in almost every 
modern field of endeavor, there are 
many examples of adequate action, 
but incomparably more of inadequacy. 
There is certainly a base to build 
on—and our own missionaries have 
played a considerable part in creating 
it. The existence of that base is a 
definite ground for optimism. An 
accelerated expansion of that base in 
agriculture, industry, education, social 
life, and social service, will do much 
to solve those political-religious prob- 
lems which often bulk so large and 
sO menacing in reports from India. 


Handicaps and Frictions 


Now for some of the differences 
between America and India—which 
must be noted even in a brief article. 
Present day India suffers from handi- 
caps from which we have been 
comparatively free. 

The leaders live and think in the 
twentieth century. The people are in 
the early eighteenth century, and the 
development ‘of resources is perhaps 
in the stage of the early -to- middle 
nineteenth century. But during the 
long period of revolt against British 
rule, the leaders promised their fol- 
lowers a twentieth century life. It is 
no easy job to galvanize this promise 
into a living reality. 

Allied to this is the tough problem 
facing every colonial country which 
has gained political, or international, 
independence. Often the economic 
interests of the colonizing power have 
been allied with local vested interests. 
While, for their own reasons, these 
local interests have been on the side 
of nationalism, once freedom has been 
attained, they may no longer have 
anything in common with the liberal 
and radical groups that generally 
make up the bulk of such a nationalist 
movement. Moreover, they have no 
intention of giving up their old privi- 
leges. In fact, their reason for joining 
the nationalist movement was often 
to improve their position. vis-a-vis 
former confreres 
belonging to the ruling power. 

So the Congress now (and the 


Muslim League when it develops 


further) is in a dilemma. Labor and 
agricultural supporters are clamoring 


for redistribution of industrial wealth 


and competitors. 


and controls, and of agricultural 
holdings. They are impatient that 
this is slow to happen. Meanwhile 
capitalist supporters want develop- 
ment but not redistribution. The 
split is certainly in evidence, though 
not yet final. How soon it will come, 
and how desperate the consequences 
when it does, nobody knows. 

Another handicap is an ingrained 
habit of non-cooperation with govern- 
ment. This technique the Congress 
developed and used for thirty years 
to be rid of the British without war. 
The habit is hard to drop, and people 
still do not actively cooperate even 
when an Indian government is in 
office. This, of course, does not tell 
the whole story, but there certainly 
is a degree of suspicion with which 
to reckon. 

In some cases this takes a positive 
form. During my army period in 
India two years ago, I came to know 
Mohan Pyare, a young Congress 
worker whom I shall always remem- 
ber because of his piercing eyes and 
concentrated determination. I met 
him again last winter. 

He was still wearing his white 
Gandhi cap, was still a Congress sup- 
porter but was fed up with political 
work. He had acquired some farm 
land and was getting almost double 
the yield an acre customary in that 
area. He had prompted neighboring 
peasants to adopt similar improved 
methods. He himself is going to in- 
troduce tractors as soon as he can 
import them, for he has been able to 
increase his holdings from income 
yielded by his original tract to a point 
where mechanized farming has be- 
come economic. He still had _ his 
unforgettable suppressed fire, but he 
was getting more satisfaction out of 
the earth and the people, and very 
likely doing more for India. 

Another congressman I often think 
of is Rajah Bajrang Bahadur Singh 
of Bhadri, who takes an active part 
in political life, but who at the same 
time is developing on his estate a 
breed of cattle suitable to the condi- 
tions of land in the Partabgarh dis- 
trict and is teaching his neighbors 
modern practices in animal husbandry. 

I think of Hari Ram Joshi, my. 
chief -assistant, acid in his judgments 
and bitter in his outlook, but with a 
wealth of ideas, the hardest working 
and most conscientious man I’ve met 
anywhere. And there was Raghunan- 
dan Pant, a young civil servant (with 
nine children) who acted as my office 


such services may grow. While 


manager. At first he was bewilderei 
at my American habit of shoving al 
sorts of work at him because I say, 
he was quick and could take i 
Hitherto he had been accustomed tj 
the one-track Indian regime of on} 
blinkered job only. But he responded 
enthusiastically once he saw the poin| 
and he became a tower of strength| 
There was Major Sandhu, a six foo) 
five Sikh who looked liked a playboy 
and was a jockey club steward. Hi 
was uncanny in quickly digging ow 
agricultural statistics, getting peopl 
to come in from great distances or set 
ting off himself for information. 


Dynamics of the Situation 


Thinking of these friends and co- 
workers of mine diverted me from 
my recital of India’s difficulties, as 
indeed it should. For the caliber and 
determination of people are the crux, 
and ultimately contain the answer. 
But there are other difficulties, many 
and mountainous, in almost every 
category—such as the tremendous and 
growing pressure on land (the aver- 
age holding for cultivation is only 
about five acres), the habit of inde 
cision in officials and of inertia in the 
people, serious governmental and ad- 
ministrative inadequacies and ineffi- 
ciencies, an almost complete absence 
of fuel oil, and the troublesome faet 
of concentration of coal resources in 
practically one area. Ry 

How quickly will India overcome 
these difficulties? No one can tell 
whether the rate of increase in pro- 
ductivity and in the equitable distri- 
bution of wealth, the creation of a 
fair minimum of health and comfort, 
of self-respect and self-reliance for 
will outstrip the revolutionary tet 
dencies inherent in a new-found free 
dom. You cannot measure the 
namics of such a situation; you 
watch it and help it. 

To accomplish these objectives wi 
require the last ounce of determi 
tion and of sacrifice of which Indi 
is capable, and it will have to be don 
without the ruthless pressures that the 
Russians were able to apply—methods 
entirely incompatible with the outloo 
and spiritual character of Indian leac 
ers and Indian peoples. Moreover, 
will require machines and equipmer 
from this and other countries, partici 
larly the sympathetic help of technic 
brains from abroad, and the acti 
good will of our people out of whic 


these respects the contacts between I 


« and our country are nothing like 
at.they need to be, some interest- 
 beginnings—and more than be- 
unings—are under way. 
from our characteristically Ameri- 
. viewpoint, it is the very combina- 
‘a of vast difficulties and vast work 
ybe done along with the numerous 
clei and bases for future progress 
rit makes theirs an incomparably fas- 
wating job.. From a more personal 
xwpoint, it is my experiences with 
Hian colleagues, with some of the 
gat men of India and some of its 
ming leaders, that give me faith 
tth in their future and in their po- 
atial gifts to the world. 
[India is one of the largest pioneering 
juntries in the history of the world. 
mough it must borrow much from 
mers, out of its travail and out of 
2 chemical union of progress in 
odern terms with its deep tradi- 
»nal experience, will come new and 
Ligue contributions. 


TRACKS TO 
A NEW FRONTIER 
(Continued from page 397) 


id the larger centers in Texas, Jack- 
nm, Miss., and Phoenix, Ariz. War 
dustry was a vitamin to both South 
id West, and demobilization was ex- 
ected to change much of that back 
zain. Now comes the rate decision, 
ot a new impulse but a speed-up. 


Confirming War’s Effect 


Just what the war did to population 
is been the subject of detailed study 
‘ the Census Bureau. From Pear! 
arbor until March 1945, the bureau 
1S reported, in addition to the 12,- 
0,000 in military service, “15,000,000 
vilians left their homes, more or less 
‘ choice, and pushed out into other 
unties and into other states.” An- 
her report, April 1, 1940 to July 1, 
45, omitting absentees in uniform, 
rows light on the relocation of 
vilians. 
New England ne 341,000, the only 
ute there to gain being Connecticut, 
ith a plus of 62,000. 
New York state lost 1,119,000. 
Pennsylvania lost 753,000. 
New Jersey lost 53,000. 
The Middle Atlantic states as a 
oup gained a net of 125,000, with 
ryland far ahead with 205,000 plus. 
lorida gained 169,000. 
ichigan gained 182,000, the rest of 
> Middle West losing. 
nd the Pacific Coast was leaping, 


a 1,589,000 gain, of which California 
alone took 1,262,000. Utah, Nevada, 


and Arizona also gained. 


| 


Still another Census study, January | 
il 


1944, took up the growth of cities. 
The conclusion was that the north- 
eastern cities had the least chance of | 
postwar growth. Wester cities had | 
the highest likelihood of growth, the 
South next. 

Now since the rate decision, fac- 
tories in Rochester and Akron are not 
going to scrap machinery and move 
to Dothan, Ala., or Sapulpa, Okla. 

On the other hand, a° promoter | 
about to locate in the North is likely | 
to reexamine his plans in the light of | 
the current decision, looking around 
to see if he can’t find a better com- 
bination to give short haul and cheap | 
raw materials, avoid top freight sched- | 
ules and hold costs down. 

The Northeast, at any rate, will 
have a harder time landing desirable 
industries for its towns. And as to | 
the traditional exit of surplus labor 
from the South? There seems to be 
a certainty of more jobs at home, and 
more money turned loose on Satur- 
day night in town after town. If the 
young men want to go away, they 
may go West. But they may well ask, 
what has the East got to offer? 
Where, then, shall we look for the 
ghost towns in years ahead? 

Suppose, again, that a factory owner 
in the East is about to expand or mod- 
ernize or open a‘branch. He'll stop 
and figure before going ahead. If he 
has been manufacturing in New York 
City and selling to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., he may find in a year or two 
that it is better to move down to At- 
lanta, which happens to be the same 
distance from Grand Rapids. 

Eastern business, there is little 
doubt, will find competition much 
tougher. And the Pacific Coast in due 
course, although factually out of the 
case, will profit along with the South 
and the plains states. A shift from 
the East relatively adds weight to the 
coast. And although changes will be 
slow, it is safe to say that in compari- 
son to planned dispersion in antici- 
pation of bomb or rocket, they will 
be lively. 


There are other probabilities also, |_ 
that come quickly to mind, Among 


them: . 
The decision will ancl ‘most and 


first to small business. Big shippers. 


usually have been able to obtain ex- 


ception or commodity rates. 
(Continued on page 410) 
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Alvin H. Hansen 


“returns the barb to those 
who try to pin the label of 
‘visionary’ on the planners.” 


(N. Y. Times Book Review) 
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It may be a great boon to truck 
haulage in the East. Eastern rail lines 
did not ask for a rate increase, did 
not want it, were having their own 
problems with truck undercutting as 
it was. And now? 

The decision tends to bring the fac- 
tory to the farm, threatening in the 
long run the ascendancy of the farm 
bloc in politics. Congressmen from 
the corn-hog and wheat and cotton 
states may discover one day that they 
represent more industrialists, more of 
labor than farmers. Then what? 

It is a blow, of strength undeter- 
mined, at sectionalism. It tends to 
melt the Solid South, removing an 
element of solidity, reducing self- 
consciousness about their common 
grievances. 

It is a challenging decision—to the 
East. Is New York going to accept 
a role as a mere political capital? A 
likelier prospect would be that the 
metropolis and many a neighboring 
city would turn on the steam as they 
never did before. 

It is a leveling decision. It is some- 
thing Jacksonian, akin to the final ar- 
rival of universal suffrage. It says the 
people on the wrong side of the tracks 
are as good as anybody else, have a 
right to as much consideration, are 
permitted to exert just as much power 
in the government. 

As the years go by and there is re- 
distribution not only of population 
but of money and influence, then the 
United States may have to find for 
itself a new center of gravity. The 
East has been dominant. As it be- 
comes less so, there may come a grop- 
ing uncertainty until new leadership 
is established. That, however, is for 
quite a later chapter. 


The Door Is Open 


For the future, there is no single 
effect from the decision which seems 
more important than its use as a 
precedent. Railroad men, disliking it, 
comfort themselves that the ICC so 
far has made no move to apply the 
same 
decision, Htevertheless, has swung’ open 
‘the door and opportunism at any time 
may push through. The ICC origin. 


ries beyond class rates. The 


Mr. Rankin and Mr. Wallace are fair 
warning that if it has not yielded 
enough, more pressure will be applied. 

Internal barriers are going down in 
a process comparable to our begin- 
nings as a nation when the new Con- 
stitution abolished state line tariffs 
and created the largest free trade area 
in the world. That always has been 
credited as a cornerstone of our pros- 
perity. Will this also add to pros- 
perity? We only know that the coun- 
try today hasn’t the same free hand 
to seize internal opportunity that it 
had before the two World Wars. Vast 
distractions impinge from abroad and 
a war debt weighs down the future. 
It is a time for intelligence beyond 
our average past performance. 

The United States is getting a new 
shape and a new texture. The East 
is smaller already, the South bulkier, 
the West more hefty and confident. 
California and her neighbors, busy 
with their own projects, look on with 
complacence. The winds of change 
are blowing again, blowing up a force 
perhaps beyond the experience of any- 
one now living, and the rate decision 
is no mere straw. It is part of the 


blast. 


THE LABOR ACT 


(Continued from page 383) 


“ground rules” for collective bargain- 
ing, favored compulsory mediation 
and stressed what the Taft-Hartley 
bill omitted, the need for an umpire 
or referee to settle disputes that arise 
over the interpretation of agreements. 
Had such an umpire been in exist- 
ence last year, the national coal and 
steel strikes might have been averted. 
The dispute hinged on the question 
of whether the union could terminate 
the contract (coal), or reopen it for 
a wage demand (steel). 
Meanwhile, the wide interest in 
labor legislation displayed in Congress 
is being duplicated in the states, es- 
pecially in predominantly agricultural 


ares 


states adopted 1 


eleven 


Carolina, Ni 


areas. Anti-closed-shop laws are — 


| 

now penetrates the industrial region} 
Nevertheless, the labor picture | 
not all gloomy, for in eleven stat 
fair employment practice bills ha 
been introduced, while wage and ho} 
bills were offered in seven. On t) 
other hand, five legislatures have pr) 
hibited mass picketing, and son 
states have begun to require a m| 
jority vote before a strike is calle 


The Swinging Pendulum 


Apparently the pendulum is swinj 
ing towards the regulation of the ij 
ternal affairs of unions and meetin 
everywhere with labor resistane 
Labor is also fighting on the wag 
and hour front. It not only seeks 1 
retain the principles of the Fair Lab 
Standards Act but is persistently t 
ing to raise the minimum wage fi 
40 cents to 75 cents an hour. ; 

In signing the bill that outlaw 
billions of dollars in portal-to-pe 
claims, President Truman repeate 
earlier request that the hourly 
mum under the wage and hour - 
be raised to 65 cents. He also a 
that minimum wage benefits be 
tended to many persons not protecte 
by the law. - 

The President took issue with thos 
who had been contending that th 
portal bill would weaken the wa 
hour law. However, he inserte 
“saving” clause in his message to C 
gress admitting that the act conta 
“possibly ambiguous language, 
effects of which can be accurat 
measured only after interpretation 
the courts.” . ; 

The President promised that if. 
effects of the act on the wage a 
hour law proved detrimental to m: 
tenance of fair labor standards 
would ask Congress “to take prot 
remedial action.” In the Departrr 
of Labor it is felt that the new pc 
act may create confusion as to w 
is worktime, by reason of the | 
that it is based on custom and_ 


faith. The wage and hour 


ne 


‘ective bargaining, raised purchas- 
s power. Now the fear of labor is 
_ the new measure will cripple 
jms and their collective bargaining 
yngth, and in the end lead to 
uunition of purchasing power. 
(he Taft-Hartley measure retains 
sions of the Wagner act protecting 
or, though it reduces many of these 
vileges. In adding a new section 
unfair labor practices by employes, 
ywings the pendulum over toward 
management side. This was 
hkly one of the objectives of its 
sors. The law is tougher in im- 
stant ways than the program of the 
vernors Commission in Massa- 
setts. 
The new law makes so many im- 
‘tant changes in the Wagner act 
t an early test of the measure’s 
astitutionality is inevitable. In cer- 
1 respects, the law will be defied 
ile court tests are under way just 
‘many employers, guided by the 
ion of the Liberty League, defied 
: Wagner act in 1935. 


The lawyers will have a field day. 
tis does not bode well for the future 
labor-management relations. The 
y is extraordinarily complicated, far 
wre so than the Wagner act. Dis- 
tes over the Wagner act decisions 
the NLRB still come before the 
preme Court. Court tests of the 
w law may continue just as long. 
Labor relations— whether dealing 
th collective bargaining, federal or 
te labor laws or labor standards— 
w bring into service large staffs of 
vyers and technically trained per- 
is. This will continue. It is a por- 
it that labor must heed. The old 
ympersian scorn of “intellectuals” 
being buried with the past. Service 
labor, whether by union leaders 
smselves or by those employed 
der their direction, is tending to 
come professionalized in a broad 
se. That is all to the good. Labor 
Il need every possible aid in an 
reasingly technical world. 
mptomatic of the unrest that ac- 
nied enactment of the new law 
re the strikes in certain industries, 
tably coal and shipbuilding. These 
| immediately to the demand in 
ress for renewal of emergency 
lation which expired on June 30, 
itting the government to seize 


's and factories. Both congres- 


HUNGER 


(Continued from page 376) 


specialized services to Red Cross so- 
cieties such as ambulances, medical 
supplies, and some child feeding. The 
International Refugee {ganization 
is not yet a functioningsbody. The 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, with a budget of $70,000,000 
and actual resources to date of $560,- 


000, hopes that its program will be | 


in full swing by September 1. The 
leaders of UNRRA’s vast postwar 
effort always are the first to state how 
far it fell short of meeting the needs 


of those it sought to succor. Yet it | 
is obvious that there is not yet in | 
being or in sight any relief agency 


which will carry on a program com- 
parable to that. 

Just how the new federal $350,000,- 
000 relief program will function is 
not clear at this writing (early June). 


Under the law, six countries and one 

district (Greece, Italy, Hungary, Aus- | 
tria, Poland, China, and Trieste) are | 
eligible for assistance. The State De- | 
partment will be responsible for the | 
program, using normal federal pro- | 


curing agencies to purchase supplies | 


and arrange shipping. 

A small staff, under the direction 
of Willard L. Thorp, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, will administer the program in 
this country. The‘law provides for a 
field administrator, and Richard F. 
Allen, vice-chairman of the American 
Red Cross, has been nominated by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate for this post.*Under the field 
administrator there will be a small 
staff in each country responsible for 
supervising the distribution of the 
supplies. 

The type and amount of goods to 
be distributed to each country will 


be decided by the State Department, © 


based on the recommendations of the 
field administrator and on available 


information from other sources. In_ 


general, existing channels of distri- 
bution will be used, subject to con- 
trol of the field administrator. : 

Under the law, $15,000,000 of the 
$350,000,000 must be made available 
to the International Emergency Chil- 
Children’s Fund, and this may be 


) increased to $40,000,000. 


rest, supplies — mainly 
food—will be both sold and given 
outright. People who can, will pay 
in local currency; indigents will be 


. 
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helped without cost. In late May, it 
was expected shipments would begin 
in June and be completed by the end 
of the year. The scheme is frankly 
a tide-over to the new harvest, its 
goal to prevent starvation. 

Critics of the undertaking point out 
how limited are the funds available, 
compared with the need; the strin- 
gent conditions laid down in the law; 
and the possibilities of political 
interference. 

The one agency that seems not only 
to see hunger in world terms, but to 
seek permanent world solutions, is 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. The 
director general is a Scottish physician 
and dirt farmer, Sir John Boyd Orr, 
one of the foremost international 
authorities on nutrition. As a student 
in Glasgow, Sir John knew hunger 
and insecurity, and he has never 
forgotten. It was he who laid out 
the food program which saved 
England in the second world war. 
It was at his urging that representa- 
tives of a half dozen international 
agencies in-the field together with the 
big food supplying countries met in 
Washington in May 1946, to confront 
the “urgent food problems” of the 
world. That was a year ago. 


_ The Sharing of Shortages 
_ The first problem with which the 


meeting wrestled was this: How can 
the scarce commodities be divided 
among the nations in need of them? 

During the war, the management 
of international trade in food was 
one of the major questions of logistics. 

The Combined Food Board was 
not set up to benefit farmers or to 


feed the hungry, but primarily to 


fortify military decisions. It had be- 
hind it the full power of the consor- 
tium which provided most of the 
shipping and materiel for the United 
Nations. Virtually all the world 
shipping was in a vast ship pool, and 
the navies of the USA and the UK 
could tell neutral shipping where it 
could and could not go. Therefore 
the board controlled the world’s food 
supplies to win the war. These in- 
cidentally, were sometimes used for 
relief—again with a military objective, 
to minimize unrest behind the lines. 

After the allied victory, the ship 
pool broke up, there was no control 
over neutral shipping, and no need 
to manage food in line with the 
grand strategy of war. Yet food is as 


vital to the strategy of peace as to 
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military victory. How could it be 
most effectively used? 

At the Washington meeting it was 
agreed to abolish the Combined Food 
Board (on which only Britain, 
Canada, and the USA were repre- 
sented), to establish the International 
Emergency Food Council, and o 
bring in more nations on urgent food 
decisions. 

There are now- thirty-four member 
nations of the IEFC. FAO pays the 
salaries of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council’s secretariat, but 
does. not control its procedures 
or decisions. The member nations 
finance their own delegates on the 
various commodity committees. Nor 
has the IEFC powers of compulsion. 
Representatives of the member na- 
tions have to sit down and decide 
what is to be done, proceeding by 
negotiation and common agreement, 
then recommend to member nations. 
The nations accept or ignore the rec- 
ommendations as their policies dictate. 

However, so successful has been 
the negotiating skill of the delegates 
and the secretariat that more than 90 
percent of the IEFC recommendations 
are concurred in by the nations af- 
fected. The nations concurring put 
the recommendations into effect by 
holding their exports and imports in 
line with the amounts set. 

The council’s executive, D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, is a youngish, Canadian-born 
food economist, now an American 
citizen. The U.S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture leaned on his assistance during 
the war. He served on the Require- 
ments Board when Lend-Lease and 
military food se began to draw 
heavily on American resources. His 
statistical work has been concerned 
almost always with things that im- 
mediately affect human beings—and 
he has come to look on statistics as 
means, not ends. When he went to 
the council; he stepped from an ana- 
lytical job to a negotiating, placating 
job. He has made a success of it, but 
he has no illusions as to its long 
range effectiveness. In presenting his 
report to the fourth meeting of the 
council last May, he said: _ 


A mistake . . . has been failure to 
devote sufficient energy and resources 
to rehabilitating the production of a 
few basic foodstuffs such as cereals, rice, 
and fats and oils. The sharing of short- 
ages through a series of short-term 
multilateral trade agreements—for that 
is all the allocation recommendations 
are—is a necessary-evil if gross inequities 


in distribution are to be avoided, bj 
it is only a temporary palliative. It) 
a dangerous delusion to think that d' 
pendence on this crutch represents | 
normal state of health. 


A second poser faced by the Was! 
ington meeting was the 1946 harves 
and how it could best be used an 
conserved. Here the conference mac 
a series of recommendations on rati¢ 
levels, flour. extraction, and so oj 
Subsequently the USA ignored all ¢ 
these, except the change, temporaril, 
in the flour extraction rate. | 

Nevertheless, from January to Jur 
(1947) this country exported moy 
than the total amount of wheat W 
shipped in the preceding twenty year 

Some countries, notably Englane 
have done a magnificent job in hik 
banding and allocating their availabl 
food supplies. Some countries hay 
done poorly, making it possible fe 
farmers to hoard grain, or to sell . 
on the black market. In these cour 
tries, the cities are hungry, and ar 
appealing to the USA for help. 

How food supplies should be har 
dled in this emergency will be a maja 
item on the agenda of the cereal 
conference which will meet in Pari 
on July 9, at the call of the FAC 
Such a meeting was suggested b 
Clinton P. Anderson, U. S. Secretar 
of Agriculture; its purpose “to eas 
so far as possible the world shortag 
of grains in prospect for 1947-48.” 


The Fear of Surpluses ¢ 


The third problem was that of ful 
production. The great food exportin, 
countries —the USA, Canada, Au: 
tralia, Argentina—have over-expan 
their food economy because of — 
war. If production at the peak le 
of the war years is continued i 
peace, without provision for handl 
the harvest, it inevitably will caus 
a market collapse, because there v 
be no effective demand. 

The aim of FAO is full productios 
for the physicians, nutritionists, ai 
other ‘experts see clearly that the lo: 
to humanity caused by hunger and 
sequelae are beyond calculation. 
productive capacity already is ahe 
of effective need (need backed 
purchasing power), though still 
behind actual need. The quest 
posed in Washington in 1946 was 
same that was raised more than t 
years earlier at the first UN meeti 
the Hot Springs conference on fo 
and agriculture in 1943: How 
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ymove the fear of surpluses? 
‘lt was at the Copenhagen confer- 
«ce last year that Sir John Orr pro- 
esed a World Food Board, not as 
2 only possible answer to the ques- 
wn, but as one possible answer. 
His scheme was for an international 
ldy with some executive powers, able 
buy surpluses at the prevailing 
varket price. These would be held 
«a world reserve, available for pur- 
ase at what the hungry nations 
yuld pay. In other words, the loss 
jould be internationalized. 
Further, Sir John suggested, the 
Iblding of reserves by the board in 
ifferent parts of the world would 
jave a stabilizing influence on prices. 
|t ten years before the war, wheat 
jrices fluctuated 70 percent. A world 
sserve would help keep prices steady. 
1 time of crop loss, reserves fed out 
y the board would keep prices from 
-yrocketing, thus protecting the con- 
umer as well as the farmer. Finally, 
ae world reserve would be available 
pr relief. The international body 
olding it would put food into needy 
reas, to be used for people, not 
olitics. 
But the governments represented 
t Copenhagen were not ready to 
rant so much power to an inter- 
ational body. A commission was set 
p in Washington, to study the Orr 
roposals, and the USA-UK sugges- 
ons. The commission, made up 
urgely of leading food officials and 
od and agricultural experts of seven- 
en countries, worked for twelve 
reeks. 
It offered a recommendation for 
World Food Council, which would 
iffer essentially from the proposed 
Vorld Food Board in that it would 
row authority back on the indivi- 
ual governments. The council would 
¢ a new organ of the FAO, though 
1 amendment of that body’s con- 
itution will be necessary. _ 
‘The commission decided that such 
body is needed to help FAO inte- 
fate national nutrition and agricul- 
ral programs, to “follow develop- 
ents in existing and proposed inter- 
vernmental commodity agreements, 
| study serious food situations and 
Suggest emergency measures. The 
mmission also held that interna- 
mal agreements (conventions) 


verning world trade in agricultural 


oducts could help stabilize prices. 
nally, the commission proposed an 
nual review of agricultural and 
Ectsoral ae to give FAO, 
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in addition to its advisory functions, | 


greater influence to integrate the 
world’s food policies and practices. 
Under this plan, it is suggested, 
the objectives of the Orr plan may 
be achieved by individual govern- 
ments acting through the proposed 
World Hood Council nd _ through 
separate commodity councils. 


Market—the World 


A country in need could turn to 
an international body, in a situation 
in which it could not go as a sup- 
pliant to another country. In time of 
disaster—a drouth in North Africa, 
for example, or failure of the potato 
crop in Eire—FAO could certify need 
and get grain sent in from the inter- 
national reserves of an appropriate 
country. In other words, there is no 
such thing as a stagnant surplus when 
the world is made the market. 

The FAO executive committee has 
passed the World Food Council plan 
to the full conference. Because a con- 
stitutional amendment is required, it 
cannot be considered for 120 days 
after submission. It will be dealt with 
at the FAO meeting in Geneva, which 
convenes August 25, and the approval 
of two thirds of the members is neces- 
sary for its adoption. 

The plan has some obvious weak- 
nesses, largely due to the reluctance 
of some nations, including the USA, 
to give up any of their “sovereign 
rights” to an international body. But 
by those close to the problems of 
hunger and food supply, it is seen as 
a long step in the right direction. 

If it is adopted, the members of the 
World Food Council would be rep- 
resentatives of their governments. 
Thus, all delegates except those of the 
USA would speak with authority. On 
the council, our spokesmen would be 


at the same disadvantage as they are. 


in all UN bodies. Every other mem- 
ber nation sends instructed delegates. 
When a representative of the UK, 
the USSR, France, Norway rises to 
speak, he speaks for his government, 
and is so understood. Our great dis- 
advantage in UN conferences and on 
UN commissions and committees is 
that our representatives have no au- 


thority. Any action they take must 


be ratified by Congress, and the world 
is gradually learning something of 
the uncertainty and delay that entails. 
Certain lessons stand out from the 
experience of the tragic food shortage 
following World War II. 
First is the need for clearer and 
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Teachers 

Librarians 

Social Workers 

* Book-lovers everywhere 


Did you know that you have been 
missing 8,500 books a year, every 
year? That even the most promi- 
nent literary magazines review a 
mere 15% of the new titles pub- 
lished annually in the U. S.? 


then read 
THE WORLD IN BOOKS 


A literary monthly that briefly and 
clearly reviews the titles overlooked 
by the average reviewer—titles that 
inqglude collectors’ items, fiction, 
foreign language studies, handbooks, 
textbooks. 


A magazine that keeps you in- 
formed on a wide variety of sub- 
jects—from Aborigine to Zoroaster 
—because its reviews are complete, 
comprehensive, comprehensible . 
that puts the information you need 
where you need it—at your finger- 
tips. Conveniently classified by 
subject for quick, easy reference— 
just turn to the pan and titles 
that interest you, then read, clip, 
or file. 


THE WORLD IN BOOKS reports 
on more books than any newspaper 
or magazine, anywhere. The Board 
of Reviewers includes some of the 
most distinguished names on the 
American scene—educators, lawyers, 
authors, doctors, professional ex- 
perts in many fields. And these 


special departments: 


art 
photography 
chess 
records 


world affairs 
science 


For the WHOLE book story—enter 
your. subscription TODAY 


36 
3 Yrs. :./%) 
(Outside U. S., $2) 


ine Use this coupon 
THE WORLD IN BOOKS 
32-G Winchester St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my” subscription to THE 
WORLD IN BOOKS—3 years for $l—as 
advertised in Survey Graphic. | enclose 


in check or money order. 
Name (Please Print) .........+- we wine eaey 
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Address ... 
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more detailed public understanding 
of the world’s food situation. 

Second, the problem of maintaining 
even a minimum standard of nutri- 
tion for all people is vast and com- 
plex, far beyond the resources of vol- 
untary agencies, or any combination 
of them, however dedicated their 
spirit and successful their appeal for 
popular support. 

Third, only international planning 
and some measure of international 
control can meet the present food 
crisis, or solve the age-old problem 
of chronic malnutrition and recurrent 
famine in many regions of our world. 

The long range job of the food and 
agriculture arm of the United Nations 
is to increase production all over the 
world. In some areas, this means 
getting excess population off the land 
by setting up secondary industries; 
in other regions it means better 
methods of cultivation and of con- 
serving and distributing food supplies. 

As the international food experts 
see it, the economic arm of the United 
Nations is a threefold entity, with 
FAO, the International Trade Or- 
ganization, and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment the interdependent agencies 
through which the goal of adequate 
production and effective distribution 
can be achieved. 


Lessons for a Hungry World 


At the Hot Springs conference it 
was brought out that two thirds of 
the people of the earth are engaged 
in farming; yet two thirds of the 
people of the earth—not the same but 
overlapping—are undernourished. 

Clearly, something is very radically 
wrong with the world’s most fun- 
damental industry. Science now 
makes it possible for the planet to 
raise enough food. The problem is 
to harness knowledge to practice. 

To the FAO, a first task of the 
International Trade Organization, 
working through the Bank, must be 
to help reduce surplus farm population 
by setting up secondary industries— 
for example, fertilizer plants in India, 
which would get some of the hungry 
people off the overtaxed land, estab- 
lish them on an earning basis. 

All history shows that once you 
raise people above a bare subsistence 
standard you get a stabilized popu- 
Jation—a man would rather have four 


sons who reach maturity than ten who 


die in the first five years of life. To 
raise the standard of living means 


opt 


enlightment and hope. Fewer people 
on the land produce more food to 
sell; a greater proportion of the popu- 
lation working as wage earners pro- 
duce more things to sell; and, given 
more money, the first thing they de- 
mand is more food. Here is the good 
spiral, the reverse of the down-spin 
into shattered markets and depression. 

Finally, its brief history has shown 
that FAO is not a political agency, 
that it is less buffeted by political 
winds than the other young inter- 
national bodies which carry on their 
uncertain course the world’s hope of 
freedom from want and fear. 

Food is basic to human existence. 
It is perhaps the easiest starting place 
for international cooperation. The 
reverse is equally true—if we cannot 
work together on this, we cannot 
work together on anything. So far, 
the experience of FAO and the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council 
gives heart of hope. For in these 
agencies—in spite of the present aloof- 
ness of the USSR+many nations have 
demonstrated that they can work to- 
gether. Such disagreements as have 
arisen have been concerned with 
methods. There have been no dis- 
agreements as to goals. 

The effectiveness of the USA in 
the race to rescue the starving the 
world over depends largely on popu- 
lar understanding of the world food 
situation and of what is at stake. 
Certain political critics of the present 
administration demand not more 
generosity, but less, arguing that we 
are already overtaxing our resources. 

However, the record reveals the 
contrary. According to the figures of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
since the war this country has been 
exporting annually about 10 percent 
of its total food stocks, a third of its 
wheat production, worth, on a dollar- 
and-cents basis about $3,000,000,000. 
At the same time, though there are 
14,000,000 more persons to be fed in 
this country than there were before 
the war, per capita food consump- 
tion in the USA has increased 
16 percent over prewar averages. Last 
year, the United States furnished to 
the world goods and services with a 
net value of $6,600,000,000. But this 
was only 3.4 percent of the total value 
of the goods and services produced 
by our favored and comfortable land. 

Thus, we are not “scraping the 
bottom of the bin.” Rather, we are 
selling a fraction of what we ourselves 
do not need. se 


This country has done more th 
all the rest of the world combin 
to meet the food emergency. New 
theless, measured against our well+| 
comfort, we have made inadequé 
response to the desperate plight | 
tens of millions of men, women, aj) 
children in war-devastated lank 
That we have not given more gen¢ 
ously of our abundance probably | 
due chiefly to a lack of informati¢ 
and understanding. It is easy f 
human beings to help a needy ind 
vidual—to put a hand in one’s pock| 
for the brother who asks a dime, | 
pass the hat for the family in th 
next block threatened with evictio’ 

But here is need on a global scal| 
with the individuals buried und 
statistics of production and calories « 
daily per capita consumption. Tt 
complicated tables fail to show us tk 
eyes of hungry children, the anguis 
of their helpless parents. Americar 
cannot salve their consciences wit 
occasional food packages to frienc 
and relatives in hunger ridden land 
Only international planning and cc 
operation can save the hungry victim 
of war and war’s aftermath. | 

In this most urgent postwar re 
sponsibility, the issue of life or deat 
for millions of human beings hang 
on American decisions. The turn 0 
the scale depends on our resource 
and our leadership. 


HERE BRITAIN STANDS 
(Continued from page 388) 
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flats, while the English working folk 
have held on to the single baa 
dwelling with a kind of religiou: 
tenacity. The civic authorities o} 
Glasgow have not done very muct 
in the way of playgrounds. The chil 
dren live in the streets, even more 
than they do in London, and their 
vitality proclaims that whatever t 
truth may be as to food supplies - 
adults, Britain; under all postv 
hardships, has saved her children. 

Needless to say, it is in its effec 
on food supply that last winter’s dar 
age was most gravely evident. 
for the devastation wrought by bliz 
zards and floods between January anc 
April, British food production in 19: 
would easily have passed all record 
The ravages cannot be .repaired thi 
year; and unhappily it is at this ver 
time, that the government must af 
nounce a further cut in rations. 


people have always lived mostly ix 


Wor is this new phase of national 
trtage illustrated only in food. 
atain during the present year is 
able to count upon any consider- 
‘e increase of consumers’ goods. 
e stores are lamentably short of 
eessaries. Factories are working at 
I blast, subject to the qualification 
t the forty-hour week is being 
iended. But for the most part they 
producing for the export trade. 
41s a common complaint that in 
iny lines in the home market there 
; been no improvement since 
IDay. The experience of would-be 
ers is that it is as difficult as ever 
jobtain shoes and shirts, stationery, 
1 countless articles of house or 
ice necessity. 
in particular, the mother of a family 
in hard case, since even if what her 
ildren need is in the shops she 
ters from a chronic lack of cou- 
as. Furniture and crockery, bed 
ien, materials for curtains and cov- 
, are scarce and dear. There is not 
1ome in England not crying out for 
“nishings and decoration of every 
ad, while the young people, even 
th the benefit of newly-wed priority, 
fer utility makeshifts in kitchens 
d living rooms. 
The outlines of the coming stage 
affairs are unmistakable. They 
> made clearer still in the light of 
> British Government’s latest de- 
ions—the evidences of a modified 
licy in respect to vital imports and 
2 seemingly unending problems of 
‘ling and the dollar. The two 
ars elapsed since the overthrow of 
2 Axis have been extraordinarily 
ficult for the British nation, and 
sre is now a general understanding 
at real improvement will not be 
ssible until the beginnings of actual 
ace are discernible in Europe. 
hen that can be, not the wisest’ 
ong us may venture to predict. 
Meanwhile, the all-important fact 
elation to Britain is twofold, and 
ay be stated in the fewest words. 
ithstanding the cumulative hard- 
9s and incessant blows of these 
urs, the British people are not yet 
akened;. but I am entirely con- 
d that when they arouse their 
est energies, they will once again 


sh the world. 


ica during the past two distress- 
years offer a stimulating contrast 
ll students of national life and 


f the United States has been 


“experiences of Britain and— 


r. Since 1940 the productive | 
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To People who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field today than ever before. 
Some of the greatest of writing men and women have passed from the scene in 
recent years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new Robert W. Cham- 
bers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power.” 


SELLS FIRST STORY SUBMITTED 


“After completing the N.I.A. course, I decided to be- 
come a fiction writer. I’m happy to report a sale the 
first time out. If a bow is in order, the N.I.A. must 
share the spotlight with me. Even this modest degree 
of success would have been impossible without the in- 
valuable training afforded me by the N.LA.”—Stanley 
W. Arendholz, 403 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 


WRITING APTITUDE TEST FREE! 

3hee Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writing Aptitude Test. Its object 

is to discover new recruits for the army of men and women who add to their income 
by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis 
of your latent ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass this 
test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the practical 
training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches you to write by writing! 
You develop your individual style instead of trying to copy that of others. 
You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan reporters get. Although you work 
at home, on your own time, you are constantly guided by experienced writers. 
It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new ‘prog- 
ress. In a matter of months you can acquire the coveted 
“professional” touch. Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 
But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. It 
requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move towards the most enjoy- 
able and_ profitable occupation—writing for publication! 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). Pes 


VETERANS: This 
Course Approved 


for Veterans’ 


Training 


Newspaper Institute of America a ; : 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. ; : 
8 Send me, without cost or obligation, your free Writing Aptitude Test and further 4 
; information about writing for profit as promised in Survey Graphic, July. 4 
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magnified beyond description. The 
material resources of the country are 
augmented to a degree which the 
boldest imagination could not have 
conceived — when the tide turned 
against depression a dozen years ago. 

The American people have entered 
upon the inheritance of an age of 
plenty which, by an extremity of 
paradox, has enormously increased 
the costs and difficulties of daily living 
—to the utter bewilderment of the 
citizen. It is an age of abundance and 
of seemingly unlimited perils; and a 
wondering world looks on, asking a 
thousand questions. 


The Challenge 


The contrast made by Britain is 
not easily described. An old country 
has been impoverished by the war 
and its immediate consequences to an 
extent that only the formerly privi- 
leged classes are able to realize. As 
accumulated reserves have been used 
up, the social system that survived 
the first World War has been dis- 
solved. The old domestic order has 
disappeared; spacious houses are aban- 
doned; the servants who made them 
possible are scattered. All upper class 
standards of living have been trans- 
formed. A generation is now growing 
into maturity with no knowledge 
whatever of the luxuries and ameni- 
ties taken for granted by their parents. 

The young people are forgetting, 
or have never seen, houses to let, 
streets of well-stocked stores, comfort- 
able trains, pleasant eating places, 
easygoing. holiday resorts, theaters 
with inviting seats, and books, news- 
papers, and candies for the asking. 
The only conditions they are familiar 
with could never, by their elders, 
have been envisaged as belonging to 
England in any circumstances. 

One cannot say that after so many 
years of hardship the younger people 
of Britain are bearing up in cheerful- 
ness and good hope. They are not at 
present doing that; they are enduring. 
They have not as yet made any real 
response to appeals from Ministers to 
work “harder and produce more. 

That, however, in due course they 
will do. But not, I believe, until the 
economic and social crisis has reached 
a stage of urgency such as can be felt 
by. every. citizen, man or woman, 
young and old. And, it may be, not 
before some resonant voice is heard, 
reminding the nation that the chal- 
lenge to a finer hour even than the 
hour of Dunkirk has still to be met. 
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WORKERS WANTED 

ee 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST, _ graduate, 
with experience in Arts and Crafts, for a 
Christian social service organization, one 
specially interested in the handicapped. 8600 
Survey. 


DIRECTOR OF GROUP WORK, man, with 
some experience, in Neighborhood Center in 
Metropolitan Area. 8596 Survey. 


| 


EXECUTIVE FIELD WORKER—Child Pro- 
tective Agency, experienced man, opportunity 
for program and personal development. Write 
full particulars. 8598 Survey. 


CASEWORKER — woman. Jewish Children’s 
Home, Metropolitan New York area, has va- 
cancy for professionally qualified worker in 
institutional case-work department. Challeng- 
ing opportunity for growth? Beginning salary 
$2,400. 8595 Survey. 


GRADUATE CASEWORKER for agency en- 
gaged in institutional and foster home care for 
unmarried mothers and their babies, in New 
York City. Salary range $2,500-$3,400. 8593 


Survey. 


YOUTH WORKERS, for new and dynamic 
project in working constructively with teen-age 
““oangs.’’ Social work training desirable but not 
main qualification. Applicant should have strong 
native liking for young people and the ability 
to relate to them easily. Normal work-week, 
but unusual hours necessitated by nature of 
project. Salary according to qualifications. 8586 
Survey. 


ASSISTANT IN CHILD WELFARE, special 
responsibility for children’s institutions. Mas- 
ters in social work, experience in administra- 
tion and case work in a children’s institution 
and in community organization. Council of 
Social: Agencies, 343 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


professionally qualified, 


care in foster homes 


ally disturbed chien under 
sultation. Write The Children’s Center, 1400 
Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 


CASEWORKER for private Protestant chil- 
dren’s agency. Salary commensurate with pro- 
fessional training and _ experience. Uhlich 
Children’s Home, 3730 N. California Avenue, 
Chicago 18, Illinois. Attention Superintendent. 


JACKSONVILLE ! ! ! Two or three profes- 
sionally qualified caseworkers desired immedi- 
ately by well-known, privately supported, state 
wide, non-sectarian, child placing agency. 


_! 1 Graduate caseworker wanted for 

homefinding and adoptive studies. Excellent 

supervision assured. Salary range $2100 to 

$2700. Write _to Children’s Home Society of 

Aas 403 Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonville, 
lorida, 


WORKERS WANTED 


PSYCHOLOGIST—Clinical, male, for dtagi| 

tic and short time therapy in Child Guida) 
Clinic operated by Court; Ph.D. desirable | 
not mandatory. Apply Juvenile Court, Tole! 
Ohio, stating qualifications and experie) 
fully, indicate beginning salary. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR wanted for Cou) 
of Social Agencies in Miami, Florida. M 
be professionally qualified with experience} 
operation of a Council, Council Committ) 
or Sections. Challenging position in interest) 
community. Salary $6,000. Council of So 
Agencies, 127 N. W. Second Street, Mia’ 
Florida. 


eee 
PROBATION OFFICER—Female. Qualifij 
tions: School of Social Work graduate 7 
ferred plus successful experience in court | 
children’s agency. Apply Juvenile Court, ' 
ledo, Ohio, stating qualifications and expi' 
ence fully, indicate béginning salary. ‘ | 
ean etdat as Ae I erect ORT 
CASE WORK VACANCY in family agei 
with decided psychiatric orientation * 
guidance of consultant psychiatrist and analy 
Psychiatric social worker preferred. Ct 
placing and previous family agency experiel 
valuable. Vicinity of New York. 8589 Surv 
LE 


REFEREE—To hear boys delinquency ca 
and supervise male probation officers. Qu: 
fications: Master’s Degree in Social Work, 
Psychology, successful children’s agency | 
court experience. Apply Juvenile Court, “ 
ledo, Ohio, stating qualifications and experiei 
completely, indicate beginning salary. 


Paes te Al RR a i SR 
WANTED at an early date a thoroughly capak 
trained and experienced man to become 
rector of Social Services and Associate Sup 
intendent of a large, privately supported, sta 
wide, non-sectarian, child-placing an | 
welfare agency in Florida. salary a 
permanent position assured. Must be capa 
public speaker, have experience in money fa 
ing, public relations, and case work servic 
Address communications to Children’s Ho: 
Society of Florida, 403 Consolidated Bld 

Jacksonville 2, Florida, 


CASEWORKER—needed in small private nc 
sectarian agency placing children in fost 
family homes for day care, Graduate traint 
required. Must be, able drive automobile, Bg 
ary based on training and experience. Fu 
Family Day Care Association, 311 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


WANTED, a woman with sufficient experien 
as a case worker to take over responsibiliti 
as Executive in Children’s Agency. 85 
Survey. 


WANTED: Social worker to take charge 
homemaker and family budget gram in 
eastern Jewish family agency. State qualific 
tions, experience, and salary expected. 85 


Survey. S 


PUBLIC RELATIONS person for a tt 
social service organization. With execu 
ability. Fine opportunity for the right perse 
Must be interested in religious and soc 
service work. 8601 Survey. = 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
CHILD WELFARE CONSULTANT 


Salary Range: $325.00-$385.00 per month, Appointments at the minimum. 
Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 2 years or minimum of 5 


quarte 


recognized school of social work which must have included courses in child welfare and 
welfare administration and supervised field work in child and family welfare. 


Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work in public or 


which must have been in the field 
consultative capacity. 


rivate agencies, 2 yez 


of child welfare and 1 year in administrative, supervisory 


DISTRICT WORKER 


Salary Range: $285.00-$315.00 per month, Appointments at the minimum. 
Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recognized school of s 


work which must have included courses in child welfare and 
supervised field work in child and family welfare. 


public welfare administration a 


xperience: 3 years in the past 5 years of social work, 1 of which must have “been in ch 
welfare, 1 year in public assistance and 1 year in a supervisory capacity. ; 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER 


Salary Range: $260.00-$290.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum, 
Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recognized school of 


work which must have included courses in chil 


supervisory field work in child and family welfar 


d welfare and: public welfare administration. 


Experience: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work in child welfare. 
For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying minimum’ qualificatio Ss 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE ss. . 


Box 2781 
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Juneau, Alaska 


WORKERS WANTED 


FOUR professionally trained Catholic Social 
Workers by growing child welfare agency, 
New York City. Miss Tornello, Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum Society, 191 Jorale- 
eon Street, Brooklyn, New York. Main 4- 
2178. 


WANTED—Social case workers and supervisors 
to fill proetiions + in Lutheran children’s agencies 
located mainly in the Middle West. Progres- 
sive programs, personnel policies, good super- 
vision. Minimum requirements are at least 
three quarters of field work. Opportunities for 
work-study programs with some agencies. Ex- 
perience in children’s field, although desirable, 
is not necessary. Salaries range from $2,000 
to $3,600 per year, depending upon training 
and experience. For further information write 
Rev. R. A. Marquardt, Chairman, Recruitment 
and Training Committee, Associated Lutheran 
.Charities, Addison, Illinois. 


CHILDREN’S INSTITUTION in 
needs case worker (woman) for intake. New 
position. This person later will become super- 
visor of an expanding case work staff. Be- 
ginning salary $2,600 to $3,000, depending 
upon training and experience. 8564 Survey. 


STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE 
FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN THE 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. SEND DATA 
SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. 


SUPERVISOR and psychiatric social worker, 
man or woman (two positions), for child guid- 
ance agency where treatment is carried mainly 
by psychiatric social workers, under immediate 
and close supervision of an outstanding na- 
tionally known psychiatrist. Experience in a 
child guidance agency or related psychiatric 
work desirable. Interesting and challenging 
opportunity. Apply Tewish Child Guidance Bu- 
reau, 682 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


CASEWORKERS, professionally trained, for 
‘ multiple service family casework agency. In- 
teresting and challenging opportunity. 
CASEWORKERS ...... $2400- $3840 
Write Director, Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
127 N. W. Second Street, Miami 36, Fla. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic_ Family and Child 

- Care Agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
in accordance with professional training and 
experience. Opportunity for advancement. At 
least one year’s graduate training required. 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa 
- Street, Los Angeles 14, Ca 


WANTED: Social worker or medical social 
worker with some experience in case work or 
in a hospital situation, to work in a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium of 125 beds. Medical social 

_ work part of rehabilitation program. Working 
conditions and salary excellent. Contact Bureau 
of Tuberculosis Control, Michigan Department 
of Health, Lansing 4, Michigan. 


RS 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER (WOMAN) 
FOR FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN 
THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. FOR 
INFORMATION, WRITE AGNES LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WENDOVER, 
LESLIE, CO., KENTUCKY. 


NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC Wess! 


, offer 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT 


for : 
TRAINED SOCIAL WORKERS 


Positions : 
Foster Care Supervisor 
District Child Welfare Supervisor 
Senior Child Welfare Worker 
Junior Child Welfare Worker 
- Supervisor of Division of Services to 
the Blind 
Rehabilitation Counselor 
Home Teacher for the Blind 


| The closing date for applications is Au- 

} gust 1, 1947, For application blanks and 
information write NEW MEXICO 
MERIT SYSTEM, BOX ye SANTA 
ve, NEW MEXICO. aoe 


RESORT 


SADDLE _ RIDGE, NORWALK, CONN. 
Charming country estate for week- ends and va- 
cations. One hour from New York. Spacious 
rooms, excellent food, restful informal at- 
mosphere. Adult from $7.00 daily American 
Plan. Norwalk 8-9353. 


COOPERATIVE. pau AY 


SUMMER VACATION . in 
minded, friendly people—North Shore, Long 
Island. Victorian home on bay near Sound, 
Rooms (with kitchen privileges), 8516 Survey. 


cooperatively 


REAL ESTATE 


CATSKILL FOOTHILLS farm for 
estate, camp, poultry, etc. 225 acres, trout 
stream, woods, two houses, studio, outbuild- 
ings; good condition, Write owner for descrip- 
tion; Thomas McLaughlin, 950 University 
Avenue, New York. 


country 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DIRECTOR of Boys Home which is closing 
desires similar position. Prefer challenging op- 
portunity in new or established agency for 
boys. Have a thorough knowledge of depen- 
dent, pre-delinquent and delinquent boys and 
their problems. Available now. 8580 Survey. 


ORPHANAGE COUNSELOR AND OVER- 
SEER, MALE. Prefer boys 7-12. Have B.S. 
and teaching experience. 8579 Survey. 


MALE EXECUTIVE, Community Center and 
instructor of group work in accredited school, 
seeks position as group work executive, teacher, 
or both. Settlement. background. Masters 
NYSSW. Change due to lack of housing. 8583 
Survey, 


; " qo ebiteson 
Aiea Public Assistance. New York or 
vicinity. 8588 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, Vassar graduate, available 
September, 1947, for organizational work New 
York City. Competent, resourceful, good initia- 
tive, widely traveled. Interested group work, 
not case work. Community organization. Pro- 
gramming. Has directed mid-west office na- 
tional educational organization. Minimum an- 
nual salary to start $2600. 8594 Survey. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST desires posi- 
tion as department director in Convalescent 
Home, Pediatric, or General Hospital. <Ac- 
credited school graduate—7 years professional 
experience including camp and 


England, or Newark, Now 


JEWISH WOMAN EXECUTIVE desires po- 
sition requiring initiative and _ intelligence. 
Masters degree, fifteen years broad social work 
experience, administrative responsibility. New 
York City only. 8591 Survey. ; 


GROUP WORK EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
with many years experience in large agencies 
in sectarian field, desires position in non-sec- 


Work with knowledge of case work and com- 
munity organization. 8592 Survey. 


HOUSING CONSULTANT — Professional 
training. Considerable experience consultant 
large public welfare agency. Administrative 
positions with public housing agencies. Initia- 
tive, imagination, able formulate housing poli- 
cies, set standards, conduct research and sur- 
veys, supervise personnel, public relations. 
8597 Survey. 


— 


RATES 
Classified Adve oe zg 


Display . . . - 50Oc per line 
Non-display . . 10¢ per word 
Minimum Charge . $2.00 per insertion 
10% om six insertions 


| Discounts . . 
: _ CASH WITH ORDER 


— Survey Graphic 


112 E. 19th Street New York 3 


THE BOOK SHELF 


uy 
i) 2 


| a i a 
Wits 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. ey Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19, N. ; 


HARD-TO-FIND or OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


supplied. Write stating “Wants.” No obli- 
EGS Opal’s Book Service, Westbury, L. I., 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, 
beautiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by 
asking me for them; any number in one order. 
Pay after I bill you at publishers’ lowest 
prices, CATALOG SG, FREE. JOHN 
CREHORE, WALPOLE, N. H. 


showing several hundred 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Se ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. ae twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PERSONNEL 


TWO experienced professionals offer consulta- 
tion service to social agencies on all personnel 
problems including personnel practices, job 
analysis, salary scales. Fee basis. 8585 Survey. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
French, German, Russian or any of 29 lan- 
guages by quick, easy Linguaphone oe 
sational Method. You learn by listening. Save 
time, work, money. Available under G.I. Bill 
of Rights. Send for FREE book. Linguaphone 
Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“to you. Gallons $8.50, half-gallons $4.50, 
quarts $2.75, delivered East of the Mississippi. 
Send money to John Shelby, Barre, Vermont. 


I SUIT YOU TO A TEA! China Congou, 
Lapsang Souchong, Formosa Colong, Jasmine, 
Darjeeling, China Green. The best available 
tea, packed for you when ordered. $3.50 
pound, postpaid, U. S. 
232, Oceanside, New York. 


MEN’S SHOES, sizes 11% to 16, widths AA 
to EEE. Finest quality, prompt delivery. 
FREE circular. KINGSIZE, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


COOPERATIVE COMMUNITY, SELF-RE- 
LIANT. Wanted planning members, putting 
cooperating humanity first, plan own com- 
munity. Introduce yourself, aims fully FIRST 
LETTER. 8587 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. _ 


AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961 A> professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, - 
group work, institutional, casework | 
and medical social work positon 


-* 
a 
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Henry F. Semke, Box | 


“I want more people to read the New Republic” 


Informative 


“I want to do all I can... to increase the circulation of this first enter- 
taining liberal magazine. New Republic is not only very informative but 
so very interesting . . . Thank God, here is one certain way of getting the 
views and speeches of Henry Wallace.” 


a California subscriber 


want more NR readers 


“Wallace stands head and shoulders above any of the . 


. . leaders of our 
time. I want more people to read the New Republic!” ; 


an Ohio reader 


new features interesting 


“With news of your special offer . . . decided we couldn’t pass it up. The 
new features you describe sound interesting and I know we will enjoy 


them.” reader from Michigan 


frank comment 


“Been a reader for years and have always liked New Republic.”—“Congrat- 
ulations on the big improvement in NR.”—“If prophecy is in order I would 
say that . . the New Republic will become the greatest liberal voice in 
America .. then its power on the American mind will be really great.” 


Join these enthusiastic readers today! 


From all over the country such 
paeans of unsolicited praise about 
America’s #1 progressive and 
growing weekly are pouring in each 
business day. You get News In 


Mew tepublic 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY eer 
| 26 WEEKS $2 7 


% (For New Subscribers Only) 


SAVE-$1 ON TRIAL OFFER = 


GOOD FOR LIMITED TIME — ACT TODAY! 


_ Focus, Washington Wire, Special 


—* 


Reports from World Capitals Fea- 
ture Articles on vital economic, po- 
litical issues and many special col- 
umns. 


NEW REPUBLIC 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


$6 for one year. [] $2 for special 26 week 
_ introductory offer. 4 
(Canadian and Foreign $7 a year. 26 weeks $2.50) 
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Please enter my subscription. I enclose [] an). 
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